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4-H Club Member... 
or Experienced Canner 


Blue Ribbons Are Easy to Win With New 
KARO Syrup-Sugar Combination 











@ Phyllis Indermuehle, Wisconsin 4-H Club member, 
wins blue ribbon for canning with KARO Syrup- 
sugar combination at Washington County Fair. 


Canning or freezing finer fruits with KARO* 
Syrup appeals to any girl or woman who takes 
pride in her product ... and who appreciates 
the beautiful color, distinctive flavor and invit- 
ing texture of fruits put up this modern way. 

Each year, more and more home economists 
and home agents 
teach this simple 
method. Year after 
year, more students 
of all ages learn that 
a combination of 


@ Mrs. L. M. Evans, of Mason City, Iowa, with some 
of the 1,000 prizes she has won. Mrs. Evans prefers 
the KARO Syrup-sugar combination for canning. 


sweeteners — KARO Syrup and sugar gives 
quality results. This syrup penetrates fruit 
more thoroughly, keeps it plump and fresh 
looking, and improves its eating qualities. 
Teaching this method is simplicity itself. All 
you need is the KARO book, “Finer Canned 
and Frozen Fruits.” Your copy is a complete 
guide. No complicated formulas... just use 
the recommended proportions of KARO and 
sugar for really finer canned and frozen fruits. 
Equally satisfactory results are achieved with 
pressure cooker or boiling water bath. 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY TODAY. Use the coupon on page 651 or 


write Home Service Department, Corn Products Refining Company, 17 Battery 
Place, New York 4, N. Y. 


*KARO is a registered trade-mark of Corn Products Refining Co., New York, N.Y. 
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Practicalities 





restrictions on interracial marriage 

in a resolution adopted by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council on August 23. 
This resolution deplores laws forbidding 
marriage between persons of different 
races, nationalities or religions. A 
clause censures statutes denying mar- 
ried persons the right to join their 
spouses in other countries. This resolu- 
tion reflects the trend toward a break- 
down of cultural barriers, leading to 
the eventual building of One World. 


+ 


Inflation as well as depression cre- 
ates poverty. Miss Lurry, Home Eco- 
nomics Supervisor of the New York City 
Department of Welfare, discusses on 
page 596 the plight of those families 
who in ordinary times just make ends 
meet. The problems in these homes 
are accentuated versions of those faced 
by all families whose incomes have not 
kept pace with rising prices. According 
to the Department of Agriculture, the 
family “market basket” now costs more 
than ever before. In June the retail 
cost of food annual rate exceeded the 
World War I record of $615.00 reached 
in June, 1920, by nearly 15 per cent. 
It was 107 per cent higher than the 
1935-39 average. 

Who, better than Florence Fallgatter, 
can explain the three home economics 
organizations of special interest to teach- 
ers? Why she has practically flown from 
one association meeting to the next 
during the past year, keeping up with 
her duties as president of the AVA and 
vice-president of the AHEA. For a 
clear-cut picture of these professional 
organizations and the NEA, turn to 
Three for One on page 599. 

From Frances Bailey, Assistant State 
Supervisor of Home Economics Edu- 
cation, Little Rock, Arkansas, came 
word of an unusual 
recreation activity 
at Marmaduke 
High School. And 
from Mrs. Almeda 
Thomas, home eco- 
nomics teacher at 
Marmaduke, came 
the article on page 
601 describing a 
Leap Year party 
for FFA’s and 
FHA’s. She says, 
“FHA work is my hobby as I get a grear 
deal of pleasure from working with girls 
and trying to make them better home- 
makers. Myrtle Hilton, one of my stu- 


T= United Nations condemned legal 





Almeda Thomas 
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dents, was first national president of - 


FHA.” 


A dressmaking shop where students 
and faculty may order clothes on a cost 


basis is a lively and paying proposition 
at Stephens College, Missouri. Marilyn 
Turner describes the shop in Did You 
Ever See a Dream Working?, pages 604 
and 605. Miss Turner was graduated 
from Stephens College in 1945 and from 
the School of Journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri in 1947 with the first 
degree in home economics journalism 
ever granted by the University. She 
won the Walter Williams Award in 
1947, an award given by the Missouri 
Writers’ Guild to the School of Journal- 
ism student who has shown the most 
ability in writing during the year. 

Last spring Marie Schimmel gave 
such an effective demonstration on in- 
flammability of textiles before the an- 
nual Safety Convention and Exposition 
that we persuaded her to set down an 
outline of the demonstration for PHE 
readers. Mrs. Schimmel is a graduate 
of Pratt Institute and has her Master’s 
in home economics education from Co- 
lumbia. She has had long experience 
in an insurance brokerage office and 
for the past 15 years has been on the 
staff of Pratt Institute where she teaches 






clothing and textiles and is chairman 
of the curriculum in clothing. Turn 
to page 607 for her article. 

Basic principles on which houses are 
being built under the nation-wide pro- 
gram of the Revere Quality House In- 
stitute include the elements of good de- 
sign, sound construction and quality 
material. They cover such points as 
good site planning for variety and to 
take advantage of natural features; effi- 
cient use of space and elimination of 
waste space; planning for light and 
sanitation, winter, summer and wet 
weather comfort; planning for con- 
venience, to eliminate unnecessary steps 
and reduce housework; planning for 
complete family living, with provision 
for the needs and pleasures of young 
and old. The Small Homes Council of 
the University of Illinois has developed 
similar basic principles for a farmhouse. 
Illustrations of this farmhouse, showing 
floor plan, homemaking area and vari- 
ations of the plan are featured on 
pages 609-611. 


The Editor Says 





N NOVEMBER second of this year 

an estimated 94,000,000 persons will 
be eligible to vote in the presidential 
election. Over a million more than half 
this number are women. That means 
that we women can determine the presi- 
dent and the political party which will 
head our government for the next four 
years. These years may well be the 
most crucial in our country’s history. 

Because we have this power it is 
essential that we also have more than 
a passing knowledge of the major po- 
litical parties and their candidates for 
president. We must be familiar with 
their histories, philosophies and _lead- 
ers. We must read, audit and discuss 
both platforms and candidates if we are 
to vote intelligently. 

And we must vote. That is the re- 
sponsibility as well as the privilege of 


every citizen in a democracy. Unless 
we do our part in upholding the prin- 
ciples and practices upon which democ- 
racy is founded, we stand the risk of 
losing all that we hold dear. 

When we cast our vote next month, 
our function as a voting citizen in a 
democracy is not fulfilled. The roots of 
the national government are in local 
government. There, too, women need 
to use their vote to elect candidates 
with integrity and ability. 

Yes, women’s potential influence on 
elections can be tremendous, but only 
if we do not underestimate the power 
of a single vote. Women must realize 
that it is only by taking an active part 
in local politics and by voting for the 
best qualified candidates that we shall 
ultimately have the best representatives 
of the people in Washington. 
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WHEN TO USE 
EACH OF THE FOUR 
HOUSEHOLD WAX PRODUCTS 


Self polishing wax is just what the name 
implies—a wax ak which gives a 
bright, high shine without rubbing or 
buffing. (Johnson’ s self polishing wax, 
Glo-Coat, is used by more than twice as 
many women as any other floor polish.) Actually, the shine 
which a self polishing wax gives is comparable to that of 
paste wax; however, the protection given by a self polishing 
wax is not as long-lasting as that offered by paste wax. 
Self polishing wax was specially designed for kitchen 
linoleum. Since linoleum is maintained by damp or wet 
mopping, it requires less long-lasting protection than other 
oors. Women also use self polishing wax on tile, cement, 
rubber, painted wood and other floors because of the ease 
of application. Obviously, self polishing wax is a great boon 
to the busy housewife who has a minimum of time to devote 
to floor care, yet wants her floor to have a beautiful gloss 
and bright shine. A housewife need only apply self polish- 
ing wax, let dry, and in 20 minutes, floors gleam. 





















This is the first of a series of articles on wax, the vari- 
ous household wax products, and their uses. We present 
this series in answer to many requests. We hope that 
you and your classes will find the articles informative 
and useful. 


Liquid Cleaning and Polishing Wax is 
paste wax in easily applied liquid form, 
to which additional cleansing ingredients 
have been added. It can be used on most 
floors*, but is most frequently used on 
ane floors. When using liquid wax, it is not necessary 
ever to wash wood floors to clean them. As a matter of faci, 
we recommend that you do not. Scrubbing breaks down 
wood surfaces, raises the grain—makes floors rough and 









Paste wax is the original, the most , 
concentrated, the most versatile of all 
household wax polishes and, from the 
standpoint of lasting beauty and pro- 
tection, the best for most household 
purposes. Paste wax adds a rich, warm, mellow luster to 
all wood surfaces—light or dark. You can use paste wax 
on all surfaces* requiring polish—but it is most com- 
monly used on wood floors. Paste wax protection lasts a 
long time—however, doorways and heavy traffic areas 
may need waxing more often than other floor areas. If 
so, they can be touched up when necessary without hav- 
ing to re-wax the whole floor, as additional applications 
of paste wax blend in perfectly with the original wax. 
Paste wax is easy to apply with a cloth or long- 
handled applier, but it requires a good buffing job to 
bring it to its full rich luster. This buffing job, too, can 
be easy when you use an electric polisher. All you do 
is guide it over the floor . . . the whirling brushes do 
the work. Polishers can be purchased or can be rented 


‘for a nominal daily fee from local dealers. 


If you polish by hand, it does require extra effort. 
Most people feel, however, that this extra effort is fully 
justified because this finest of all wax care does give 
greater beauty and longer lasting protection and real 
ease in future floor care. After paste wax is applied and 
polished, just a light dusting keeps floors shining clean. 





FREE! “Teacher’s Handbook on Home Care and Con- 
servation by the Modern Wax Method” . . . and other 
specially designed, helpful teaching aids for use in your 
classrooms. See coupon on page 651 
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ugly. Liquid wax will “dry-clean” a wood floor, get it as 
clean as soap-and-water scrubbing would, without the 
danger of harming the floors and without laborious work. 

Liquid wax should be spread over a small area—rubbed 
lightly to loosen dirt and grime, which the cloth or applier 
automatically removes. Let dry for 20 minutes, then buff. 
The shining coat of wax protects the floor from wear and 
dirt. This wax coat grows more lustrous and beautiful with 
each application. 

A complete job of liquid waxing need only be done two 
or three times a year. In between waxings, a light dusting 
keeps floors shining and clean. Doorways and heavy traffic 
areas may need touching up more often. The touched up 
areas will blend in perfectly with the whole floor. 


Cream Wax is the newest type of wax 
polish and is specially designed to be 
used on furniture, woodwork and white 
kitchen equipment. With cream wax, a 

. piece of furniture can be both cle aned 
and polished in a matter of minutes. Special clea:sing in- 
gredients in cream wax remove dirt and stains when you 
apply it. Cream wax is particularly fine for light-colored 
surfaces, Venetian blinds, etc. Cream wax differs from other 
furniture polishes because it polishes with wax instead of 
oil. This is an obvious advantage because cream wax gives 
a rich, mellow luster that is dry—no dust can stick to it. 
The finish stays bright for weeks with just a light dusting— 
won’t get dull or smeary. 


*Because of naphtha content, paste and liquid wax are not recommended for 
use on asphalt and rubber tile composition floors. 





JOHNSON’S WAX 


S.C. Johnson & Son, Ine. Racine, Wise i 
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News Notes 





devoted exclusively to baby care and 

baby products, will be held in Madi- 
son Square Garden, New York City, 
November 27 through December 5, 
1948. Campbell-Fairbanks, Inc. will 
stage the exhibit, to be known as the 
National Baby Care Exposition, in co- 
operation with Baby Talk Magazine 
and other leading child care organiza- 
tions. 

The purposes of the exposition, ac- 
cording to Mr. George Garland, pub- 
lisher of Baby Talk Magazine, are three- 
fold: to present to the public the 
wealth of scientific facts on baby care, 
to exhibit to public and trade buyers 
alike the many modern baby care prod- 
ucts and services, and to attract interest 
in the field just before the December 
buying peak. 

Features of the exposition will be lec- 
tures on baby and prenatal care, free 
consultations for new and expectant 
parents and a motion picture theater 
where various educational organizations 
will sponsor continuous films. A nurs- 
ery will be provided for children who 
accompany their parents. 

Similar expositions are scheduled in 
major metropolitan areas throughout 
the country. 


Te first exposition for the public, 


Writing on Home Economics 


During the past three years, women 
from more than twenty states have en- 
rolled for the course, Writing on Home 
Economics, offered by the School of 
General Studies, Columbia University. 
This course, initiated at the request of 
Dr. Helen Judy Bond, Head of the 
Household Arts Department of Teach- 
ers College, will be’ taught again at the 
Spring Session by Helen Christine 
Bennett. 

The course is for home economists 
who want practical guidance in the 
writing of pamphlets, reports, releases 
for newspapers, radio scripts and maga- 
zine articles on all phases of home eco- 
nomics. It carries three credits toward 
a B.S., B.A., M.S. or M.A. degree. 


Traphagen Design Contest 

As a feature of its Silver Jubilee the 
Traphagen School of Fashion has an- 
nounced competition for 25 six-week 
scholarship prizes to its 1949 summer 
school session. Twenty of these scholar- 
ships will be given for work in the Art 
Department (Costume Design and Cos- 
tume Illustration) and five in the Cloth- 
ing Construction Department. The con- 
test aims to discover young men and 
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women who show the most promise of 

originality in reflecting the spirit and 

character of the typical American girl. 

Here are the contest rules: 

1. The competition is open to men and 
women students of colleges with an 
enrollment of more than 400. 

2. Designs for school or campus clothes 
for Fall 1949 may be submitted in 
the following groups: Coat for gen- 
eral wear, campus dress, spectator 
sports outfit, playsuit, or evening 
dress. 

3. Designs may be submitted in pencil, 
ink or crayon, not more than 12 
inches in height. Each contestant 
may enter as many designs as he 
wishes. 

4. Applications, by colleges, for enter- 
ing the contest should be made to 
the Traphagen School before No- 
vember 1, 1948. 


Equal Pay for Women Teachers 

According to figures recently com- 
piled by the National Education Asso- 
ciation, considerable progress has been 
made since the school year of 1944-45 
in cutting down differentials in salary 
scales between men and women. In 
cities over 100,000 in 1944-45, 13 per 
cent of the salary schedules reported 
made such differentiation, whereas in 
1947-48 this practice had dropped to 
only 2.4 per cent on the basis of ap- 
proximately the same number of sched- 
ules reported. In cities of 30,000-100,000, 
31.6 per cent made such differentiation 
in 1944-45, while in 1947-48 this had 
dropped to 11.4 per cent. At the same 














"GEE,THE GIRL WHO GETS YOU CERTAINLY WILL 
ee wicKky” 


Practical Polly 





Dates to Remember 


October 12—Columbus Day 

October 18-22—American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation Annual Meeting, Boston 

October 31—Hallowe’en 

November 1-7—National 4-H Achieve- 
ment week 

November 2—Election Day 

November 7-13— American Education 
week 

November 11-—Armistice Day 

November 18-20—Second Annual School 
Food Service Association Conference, 
Hotel Statler, Detroit 

November 25—Thanksgiving Day 

November 28-Dec. 2—National 4-H Club 
Congress, Chicago 

November 29-Dec. 4 — American Voca- 
tional Association Convention, Mil- 
waukee 

December 25—Christmas Day 

June 28-July 1—Fortieth annual conven- 
tion of the American Home Econom- 
ics Association, San Francisco 





time the number of schedules reported 
rose from 171 to 201. 


From Here to There— 


Mary Ryan is the new director of 
home economics for the Perfection 
Stove Co. in Cleveland, Ohio, and will 
work with the company’s proposed new 
line of gas ranges as well as the estab- 
lished line of kerosene ranges. Miss 
Ryan has for the past four years been 
home service director of the New York 
State Electric and Gas Corporation. She 
received her degree in home economics 
from Syracuse University. 

Rhea Shields has been appointed di- 
rector of the home economics depart- 
ment of the Deepfreeze Division of the 
Motor Products Corporation, Chicago. 
She was formerly home economics direc- 
tor of the Carrollton Manufacturing 
Company in Ohio. Prior to that she 
had been on the extension staffs of 
Purdue and The Ohio State University. 
Miss Shields is a graduate of Indiana 
University and has done additional 
work at Cornell and Western Reserve 
Universities. 
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Pork 


made nich, iny nibritionr 


Teaching students to stretch expensive meats aa 

to fit budgets? Tell them about the high supple- +n Wccma ee cone 
mentary protein and other nutrient qualities of 1 tbsp. chopped onion Yo ¢. grated raw apple 
whole-grain NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT. Ya c. chopped green pepp 

National Biscuit Company test kitchens have 2 ¢. seasoned mashed potatoes 


developed these timely recipes for nourishing, Mix all ingredients except mashed potatoes. 
tempting meat dishes. Line a 11% quart casserole with 24 of meat 


mixture. Fill center with mashed potatoes; 
cover with remaining meat mixture. Bake in 
moderate oven (350°F.) 1 hour. Unmold; cut 
in pie-shaped wedges to serve. Serves 6. 
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SPARERIBS WITH APPLE STUFFING 
4 NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT biscuits, crumbled 


Ys ¢. finely chopped onion 1 tsp. salt 
2 tbsp. butter or margarine Va tsp. pepper 
2 c. soft white bread cubes Ya tsp. cinnamon 


2 c. chopped, pared, tart apples 
2 Ibs. spareribs (1 sheet) 

Sauté onions in butter or margarine. Com- 
bine with crumbled NABISCO SHREDDED 
WHEAT biscuits and remaining :tuffing in- 
gredients. Make a mound of stuffing on rack 
in roaster pan. Place sheet of ribs over stuff- 
ing. Bake in moderate oven (350°F.) 2 hours. 
Serves 6. 


STUFFED GREEN PEPPERS 


4 NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT biscuits, finely crumbled 
6 medium-sized green peppers 14 tsp. salt 
3 tbsp. finely chopped onion 1 egg, beaten 
Ye Ib. sausage meat 
1 #2 can (12 oz.) whole kernel corn 
1 #2 can tomato sauce 
Wash peppers; remove stem, seeds. Parboil 
5 min.; drain. Sauté onion, sausage meat until 
lightly browned. Chop corn; combine with 
salt, crumbled NABISCO SHREDDED 
WHEAT biscuits and egg. Stuff peppers 
with mixture. Place upright in lightly greased 
casserole. Pour tomato sauce in bottom of 
casserole. Bake in moderate oven (375°F.) 
30 min. Serve peppers topped with sauce in 
casserole. Serves 6. 





NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT 


The Original Niagara Falls Product 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


FREE! Send penny-postcard for “Delicious, 
Nourishing Dishes for breakfast, for lunch- 
eon, for dinner.” National Biscuit Company, 
444 West 15th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
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TOMATO SOUP 
DE LUXE 


Simmer 6 cups tomato juice 
with sliced onion, bay leaf, a 
dash of salt, pepper and sugar. 
Strain, and stir a little of the 
hot mixture into 6 tablespoons 
Real Mayonnaise. Blend and 
serve piping hot. If desired, 
garnish with chopped chives. 


Prepare your favorite 
meat ball recipe, form 
into 12 balls and sauté 
slowly in 4 tablespoons 
Real Mayonnaise. Tastes 
like more! 


SPREAD ON 
BREAD 


Real Mayonnaise spread 
on thin slices of bread is 
really tasty and super in 
Cold Cut sandwiches. 
Tangy ... and rich. 


FRUIT JUICE MAYONNAISE 


Fold 4% cup Real Mayon- 
naise into 4 cup heavy 
cream, whipped. Stir in 1 
tablespoon fruit juice and 
2% tablespoons confec- 
tioners sugar. It’s smooth! 
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Mix 1% cup orange marma- 
lade, 1 cup grated carrot 

with 2 tablespoons Real 

Mayonnaise. Spread on 
sliced raisin bread; top with 
' additional slices of bread. 


MAYONNAISE 
MUFFINS 


Sift 2 cups of flour with 3 tea- 
spoons baking powder and \% tea- 
spoon salt. Gradually add 1 cup 
milk to 4% cup Real Mayonnaise 
and 1 teaspoon Best Foods 
Mustard-with-Horseradish. Stir 
liquids into flour mixture only 
until flour is moistened. Grease 
muffin tins with melted Nucoa 
margarine and fill two-thirds full. 
Bake in hot oven (400° F.) 15 to 
20 minutes. 


MOCK 
HOLLANDAISE 


Prepare 1 cup of white 
sauce. Just before serving 
stir in 4s cup Real May- 
onnaise. Excellent on a 
wide variety of hot 
vegetables. 


TOASTED 
NUTS 


Mix 2 tablespoons Real 
Mayonnaise with % Ib. 
shelled nuts; spread in 
shallow pan and bake in 
moderate oven (375° F.) 
15 to 25 minutes; stir often. 
Spread on brown paper; 


salt. 
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Ten O’Clock Scholar 


By Marjorie Holmes 
J. B. Lippincott Co., New York 
Price $3.00 Pp. 319 1948 


This novel, by the author of World 
by the Tail, deftly blends an exciting 
romance with the problems, the in- 
trigues and the adventures of the teach- 
ing profession. 

Ralph Mallison, a relaxed intellect- 
ual, is graduated from a mid-western 
college filled with a high faith in the 
purpose and progress of education and 
a sometimes reckless determination to 
humanize and liberalize the schools in 
his charge. Convinced that the hand- 
some, rowdy, poorly-educated Jan will 
be a constant handicap to his career, 
Ralph marries her just the same be- 
cause he can’t help it. Nor does he 
realize, in his rapid, exciting rise from 
small town country school to superin- 
tendent of a big city school system how 
much his wife’s natural charm and at- 
traction for men contribute to his suc- 
cess. Ralph knows education but Jan 
knows human nature—as a team they 
are equal to all the headaches and 
heartaches of the teaching profession. 

—Reviewed by HELEN S. SHARPE 


Costume Design 
By Kay Hardy 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York 
Price $5.00 Pp. 227 1948 


The author, who was formerly presi- 
dent of the American School of Design 


in New York City, says in her preface . 


that “Although there are many books 
on costume history, textiles, design 
theory and fashion sketching, there has 
not been available a simple practical 
text that covers the teaching of costume 
design.” In this book she presents | 
course for teaching costume design 
which is the result of many years of 
trade experience and eighteen years of 
teaching and research in art schools and 
colleges. 

After an initial chapter on the scope 
and needs of the dress industry, the 
method of sketching the fashion figure 
as a basis for sketching clothes is shown. 
How to design from period research is 
discussed next, then color and line as 
they affect the designing of becoming 
clothes. Succeeding chapters deal spe- 
cifically with designing for fabric re- 
quirements, cutting and draping, the 
designing of classic clothes, lingerie, 
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children’s clothing and accessories. An 
important chapter called Design Limi- 
tations discusses copyright laws, costs 
and other problems. The final chapter 
reviews other fashion jobs such as style 
surveys, publicity, advertising and fash- 
ion advertising illustration. 

Each phase of designing is well illus- 
trated with drawings and photos which 
have been carefully chosen to show spe- 
cific style points without becoming 
dated. The book is really packed with 
a great deal of information pertinent 
to designing such as brief biographical 
sketches of prominent designers and 
glossaries of fabrics, furs, laces, leathers 
and millinery terms. Each chapter has 
a listing of suggested references for 
further research, and there is an index. 

—Reviewed by RUTHANNA RUSSEL 


Beauty, Glamour, 
Personality 


By Ern and Bud Westmore 
Prang Co., Sandusky, Ohio 
Price $2.50 Pp. 128 1947 


As you would imagine from the title 
and from its authors, this book is de- 
voted to a subject dear to every wom- 
an’s heart, namely, beauty. The authors 
say in their foreword that “aside from 
the physical beauty of youth, the natu- 
ral beauty of fine features combined 
with a flawless skin, or the ageless splen- 
dor of beauty that reflects moral zood- 
ness and truth, there is a kind of beau- 
ty—and illusory charm—which any wom- 
an can have if she so desires. It is 
glamour—which can be achieved by any 
woman who will take the pains to 
master and apply the principles to cor- 
rective make-up and hairstyling.” In 
this book the Westmores propose to 
show how this can be done. 

The book deals in detail with the 
skin, specific “do’s and don'ts” for vari- 
ous facial types, hairstyles, and make-up 
for eyes, nose and lips. It discusses at 
length, how to match make-up to color 
types and how to apply make-up. It 
also discusses care of hands, what to do 
if one wears glasses, how to wash one’s 
hair, etc. 

Special chapters are included on 
weight reduction, written by Dr. R. W. 
Truesdail; on posture and corrective 
exercising; on good taste in dress; and 
on charm, with 28 rules for a pleasing 
personality by Dr. George Mount. 

The book is profusely illustrated with 
diagrams and sketches and, of course, 





with many, many photos of movie stars. 
On the whole it is a practical, easily 
understood book which will help a girl 
to “maintain beauty, achieve glamour 
and improve her personality.” 
—Reviewed by RUTHANNA RUSSEL 


Home Maintenance 
Handbook 


By Douglas Tuomey 
Funk and Wagnalls Co., N.Y.C. 
Price $4.50 Pp. 332 1948 


Mr. Tuomey, a_heating-contractor, 
general building contractor, master 
plumber and master mechanic, has 
spent over forty years in the building 
business and the last fifteen years an- 
swering reader-mail on home mainte- 
nance problems for several popular 
magazines. His book is clearly written, 
well illustrated and very comprehensive, 
including complete maintenance of the 
heating, plumbing and electrical sys- 
tems; care and repair of every foot of 
the house, inside or out; plus mainte- 
nance of furniture and grounds. At 
present labor costs, this book should 
help homemakers to save hundreds of 
dollars a year as well as add greatly to 
the beauty and comfort of their homes. 

As a classroom reference, this book 
provides a reliable source of help for 
many problems arising in the homes of 
students. It will, of course, be of great- 
er value to the teacher of manual arts 
than of home economics.—H.S.S. 


The Personality of a 

House 
By Emily Post 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York 
Price $5.00 Pp. 492 Revised 1948 


For homemakers who plan to build 
a new house, remodel an old one or 
simply make the most of what they 
have, this book is intended to help 
them “create a home of beauty and dis- 
tinction, yet one which is uniquely their 
own.” 

Chapters include the fundamental 
principles of architectural beauty, both 
external and internal, the principles of 
color harmony, the period styles in both 
houses and furnishings, and a detailed 
consideration of the purpose and po- 
tentialities of each room. Although 
much of the material is not directly 
suitable to the needs of the average- 
income family, the clever homemaker 

(Continued on page 648) 
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FREE 70 SEWING TEACHERS — 
WALL CHARTS FOR 
YOUR CLASSROOM 
tars. 
asily 
girl 
1our 
SSEL 
C, 
tor, 
ster 
has 
ling YOU WILL FIND the two charts, illustrated below, excellent refer- 
an- ence material for you and your students. 
ate Send for them today—hang them on your walls. They’re abso- 
lar lutely free. Prepared especially for you! Printed in full color on 
en, heavy linen stock. Bound top and bottom with metal strips. 
ad Loops on each chart for easy hanging. 
the 
sys- 2 La ' S. a ne 
of TRIMS AND FINISHES CHART Si a rea, 
ite- Thee Comersiele Sees, eed be stor gsmerors - , : 
py Dak eee toca ns malg ac ieee die + ep og, promecee te CHART . rowing lhe Sielilionstigjs of ! 
ald ‘TYPES of FABRICS ~THREAD and NEEDLE SIZES~ and MACHINE STITCHES to the INCH 
of | ita aes , ——— 
= | ~~ soon : — | a wena ! 
1es. appa ten a Oe te a sae al 
yok " LRT W SeGey MATYRLALS a 
for ee — ie ee 
of | BREE a a a 
rts - & & ESEEERESEEIES SESE ray | ms a aa se i aor es “| 
; VERY HEAVY MATERIALS a4 nia cs 
aoe ns _ deca _ | 
rk Trims and Finishes Chart—Size: 36 x 29 inches Chart Showing the Relationship of Thread, Needle and Stitch 
48 Shows styles of covered buttons . . . basic types of cov- Sizes for Various Types of Fabrics—Size: 38 x 24 inches 
Id ered belts and buckles. Illustrates buttonholes, eyelets, Illustrates thé 8 major types of fabrics. Tells the kind and number of 
om hemstitching, picoting. Your local SINGER SEWING thread—the size of machine needle and hand needle to use with each. 
‘ CENTER can make these trims and finishes to order for Lists the correct number of machine stitches per inch. 
tp you and your students at minimum costs. 
is- 
it Your SINGER SEWING CENTER can help you with: 
al Finishing services Manuals for teachers and students 
th COPIES ary * Dressmaking and decorating booklets © Machine demonstrations 
of SEND FO R YOUR N ON “Ge Teen-age sewing classes Notion supplies 
h TODAY—US =" Reliable repair service 
d PAGE iy wv 
O- 
ly FOR YOUR PROTECTION 
. SINGER* Sewing Machines and other There’s One Near Your School 
- SINGER products are sold only through ee oe 
SINGER SEWING CENTERS, identified Copyright, U.S. A., 1948, by THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. All rights reserved for all countries, 
by the red “‘S” on the window. *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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Audio-Visual Teaching Aids 





lead to better 

_ nutrition! 

This is demonstrated in The School 
That Learned to Eat, a film showing 
how the cotton milling town of East 
Griffin, Georgia, overcame malnutrition 
through a community education pro- 
gram. Recently chosen “the best docu- 
mentary film in education” by a British 
committee of judges, it will be shown 
at the International Film Festival at 
Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Actors who appear in the film are 
the people who actually participated in 
the three-year program, which was 
financed by General Mills. The work 
began with a survey of children’s eat- 
ing habits. Later, by helping to plan 
menus for the school lunch room and 
through supervised shopping trips to 
groceries, the students became familiar 
with what to eat and how t» buy it. 

The 16 mm. film in color and sound 
runs twenty minutes. It can be ob- 
tained free from the Education Section, 
Public Services Department, General 
Mills, 400 Second Avenue, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Requests should be made six 
weeks in advance. 


Films on Art 

A series of eight discussional slide- 
films on elements of art have been de- 
signed not to teach students to be ar- 
tists, but to show them how to express 
themselves through drawing and paint- 
ing. #ilms in the series are: Lines, 
Shapes, More Shapes, Solid Shapes, 
Color, Using Color, Proportion and 
Painting a Picture. More details may 
be had by writing The Jam Handy Or- 
ganization, 2821 East Grand Boulevard, 
Detroit 11, Michigan. 


) DUCATION can 


Student Operators 
for Classroom Films 

Some “Suggestions for Organizing Stu- 
dent Operators’ Club for the Projected 
Teaching Aids Department” have been 
compiled by C. R. Crakes, Educational 
Consultant for the De Vry Corporation. 
He advises first of all that the school 
principal appoint a member of the fac- 
ulty to serve as a film director. If not 
already familiar with audio-visual equip- 
ment and procedure, this director must 
learn how to operate the equipment 
available in his school. His next step 
is co form a Student Operators’ Club or 
Staff. This group may be organized on 
a volunteer basis or selected on the 
basis of scholastic standing and me- 
chanical adaptability. In selecting stu- 
dents, consideration must be given to 
each one’s availability during the day. 
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According to Mr. Craks at least tow op- 
erators should be free from classes and 
study periods for each period of the 
day. The operators must be given 
careful instruction followed by adequate 
practice periods to assure smooth op- 
eration. 


Free Film Listing 


“Where can I learn about free films?” 
is a question many teachers ask. The 
1948 edition of the Educators’ Guide to 
Free Films is the answer. It lists films 
on all subjects, giving production date, 
size of projector needed, availability 
and source, as well as a description of 
the picture. 

Of special interest to home econo- 
mists are the sixteen pages under these 
headings: Clothing and Related Arts; 
Foods; Housing, Furnishings and Appli- 
ances; Nutrition and Diet. Slidefilms 
on these subjects are also listed. 

This eighth annual edition is sold by 
the Educators’ Progress Service, Ran- 
dolph, Wisconsin, for $5.00 per copy. 


Check Your Techniques 

Adequate preparation for showing 
films includes first of all a personal pre- 
view of the film. The second step is 
to read through any lesson plans or 
other materials which generally accom- 
pany the teaching film. The film pre- 
view gives the teacher an opportunity 
to note actions, words and _ phrases 
which might need explaining to her 
pupils. Such explanations should be 
made in the pre-showing discussion pe- 
riod. Studying the lesson manual helps 
the teacher in answering questions 
raised by her class before and after the 
showing. For a detailed list of “Sug- 
gestions for Effective Techniques of 
Utilizing Motion Pictures in the Class- 
room” write to the De Vry Corporation, 
1111 Armitage Avenue, Chicago 14, IIli- 
nois. Ask for School Service Bulletin 
No. 4. 


Films Worth Knowing About— 
Pantry Meal Magic 


16mm, color, sound, 24 min. Produced 
by Armour and Company, Chicago 9, 
Illinois. May be obtained from Y. M. 
C. A. Motion Picture Bureau, 347 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. or 
from Modern Talking Picture Service, 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
Borrower pays transportation charges 
only. 

Shows how modern developments in 
ready-prepared foods greatly assist a ty- 
pical family’s menu plans. A_ succes- 





sion of food ideas and food techniques 
are shown in close-up. 


The Story of Porcelain-on-Steel 
Enameled Ware 
35mm slidefilm; 57 frames. Produced by 
Enameled Utensil Manufacturers Coun- 
cil. Available free of charge to home 
economics teachers from Lawrence H. 
Selz Organization, 221 N. LaSalle Street, 
Chicago 1, Il. 

Presents the history, manufacture, se- 
lection, care and use of porcelain en- 
ameled utensils. 


Clothing Remodeling 

Slides—40; Series 16. Available from De- 
partment of Extension Teaching and 
Information, New York State College 
of Agriculture, Cornell University, Ith- 
aca, N. Y. 

Includes clothing for babies and small 
children, high school girls work and 
play clothes, skirts, blouses, afternoon 
dresses and formals. All of the gar- 
ments are made from old articles of 
clothing or inexpensive materials. 


Of This We Are Proud 

16mm, color, sound, 22 min. Produced 
by Raphael Wolff Studios for Nash-Kel- 
vinator Corporation, 14250 Plymouth 
Road, Detroit 32, Mich. 

This is an inspirational, documentary 
film illustrating the high points in the 
growth of the United States. Many 
beautiful scenes are shown of famous 
landmarks. Object of the film is to 
show the opportunities for progress 
under the American system of free en- 
terprise. 


Department Store 

Filmstrip, 35mm, 47 frames. Produced 
and distributed by American Council on 
Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. Price: $1.50. 

Tells about working in a modern de- 
partment store. It indicates types of 
jobs, in-service training program and 
opportunities for employment advance- 
ment, by following an employee from 
the time she applies for a job to her 
eventual appointment as a buyer. 


Safety Film Directory 
A listing of safety films and filmstrips 
is available from the National Safety 
Council, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 6, Illinois, for 25 cents. 
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FOR YOUR MARKETING 
AND NUTRITION CLASSES 





The publications of the National Association of 
Ice Industries have, for years, been welcomed by Home 
Economics teachers because of their clarity, accuracy 
and absence of competitive advertising. 


They have been edited to include material which is 
not readily available elsewhere and have been found 
to fit admirably into the programs of Marketing and 
Nutrition courses. 


The following material is now available: 


“HOW TO GET MORE FOR YOUR MONEY WHEN YOU MARKET” 
~—An informative booklet covering fresh vegetable dis- 
tribution from farm to table, with particular reference 
to retention of freshness and nutritive values, including 
important findings of recent biochemical research in 
many colleges and universities. 


“MODERN TRENDS IN MARKETING” — Three 81% x 11, four- 
page folders, each describing modern methods of han- 
dling a popular food. The subjects covered in individual 
folders are: ‘Fish from Ocean, Lake and Stream,” 
“Dressed Poultry” and ‘‘Handling Fresh Vegetables in 
the Store.” 


All of these publications are available free in reasonable 
quantities for classroom distribution. Order by letter or 
postcard, or use the coupon service of this magazine. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ICE INDUSTRIES 


1706 L Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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@ Only Crosley has the exclusive Shelvador*, the only re- ONLY THE 
frigerator door that saves time, work and steps every time 
you open it. No wonder thousands of Shelvador* users. say 


that once you've experienced the convenience of the C RO S LE y 
Shelvador* you'll never use any other refrigerator. 

And only the big Five-Way Crosley Shelvador* Refrigera- . 
tor gives you five separate food compartments—perfect REFRIGERATOR HAS THE 
temperature and humidity for every type of food. 1. Large, 
horizontal Freezin’ Cold Compartment. 2. Norm-Cold with k 
Meat Holder. 3. Moist-Cold with Food Conditioner Sec- 


tion and Crisper. 4. Ever-Dry Storabin. 5. The exclusive 
time-work-saving Shelvador*. 

















the greatest convenience 
in refrigeration today 





For use in the classroom—for use 
in the home, you'll find the Crosley 
Shelvador* Refrigerator gives you 
the most complete, convenient re- 


frigeration available today. 





MODEL SD-108 


BE SURE TO SEE THE 
REFRIGERATOR LINE AT YOUR CROSLEY DEALER’S 


(You'll find his name listed in your Classified Directory) 





Division—Q¥EO Manufacturing Corporation 
*® Cincinnati 25, Ohio 





© i408 Shelvador* Refrigerators @ Frostmasters @ Gas and Electric Ranges 
Radios @ Radio-Phonographs e@ FM e Television @ Shortwave 
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, be witb 
every meal, every day 


Shelvador* solves egg storage problem. Special 
rack with individual space for each egg prevents 
accidents. Tall bottles stand securely on this non- 
tip rack—keep main food compartment free from 
hazard of bottle tipping. Ideal for baby’s formula 
bottles too—keeps them secure and sterile—free 


from contact with other articles. 


Here is the food the time-work-saving Shelvador* 
holds and puts within easy reach and in plain 
sight. It would take a refrigerator shelf 2.2 sq. ft. 
in size to hold this food in a conventional re- 
frigerator, and you would still lack the con- 
venience of the Shelvador*.. *® 
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@ Most refrigerators—and their doors—are generally very 
much alike. Yet, as every home economist knows, the re- 
frigerator door is especially important because the house- 
wife opens it hundreds of times daily, to put something in, 
take something out. That’s why it is essential for the re- 
frigerator door to be a help rather than a hindrance. 


There és one refrigerator door—that performs a service for 
her—and you—every time it’s opened. It is the exclusive 
time-work-saving Crosley Shelvador*, the only refrigerator 
door that puts twice the front-row food right at your finger- 
tips—easy to see, easy to reach. Saves food searching, shuf- 
fling, spills and cleanups. Saves you time, and helps get the 
door closed sooner, which results in more economical and 
better refrigeration. 




























Division— ZVCO Manufacturing Corporation 


Cincinnati 25, Ohio ©isae 
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Photo Courtesy of Community Service Society 


ow Families Are Meeting Higher Prices 


No matter where one goes the major topic of conversation these days is the 
high cost of living. A recent report issued by the Federal Reserve Board says 
that one-fourth of the nation’s families spent more money than they earned 
last year . . . and that U. S. families saved less last year than at any time 
since the war. Obviously this quarter of the population has either dug deeply 
into its savings—-or has had to receive outside help. The following article 
shows what is happening to the low income group in the world’s largest city. 
It is based on a paper given before the National Council on Family Relations 


HE difficulties families face in meet- 

ing present high prices are directly 

related to their income level and 
the adjustments they can make are also 
related to the extent of the income of 
the family. 

It is difficult to discuss how families 
are meeting the problems created by 
higher prices unless there is some defi- 
nition and limitation placed on the 
group we are discussing. My experi- 
ence, as well as that of other home 
economists in the field of social welfare 
and public health, brings me in con- 
tact primarily with both the low in- 
come and indigent groups. These groups 
in New York City are a small per- 
centage of the total population of ap- 
proximately eight million people. Fur- 
thermore, the approximate number of 
persons receiving either total or partial 
assistance through the Department of 
Welfare is a small group compared with 
the number of persons on the border- 
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line of public-assistance need. The 
problems of the borderline group are 
no different from those of the relief 
group. In some ways their problems 
are more intensified than the relief 
group since they do not have an agency 
to immediately turn to when an em- 
ergency arises. The marginal and low 
income group comprise, to a great ex- 
tent, the persons who seek aid from 
private welfare agencies. 

The discussion presented here is re- 
lated to the problems of the low income 
and indigent group in New York City. 


A typical relief grant for a family 
group consisting of a father unem- 
ployed, a mother, a girl age 8 and a boy 
age 6, is approximately $135.95 per 
month, or an average of $31.50 per 
week. This amount represents an allow- 
ance for food, rent, utilities, household 
replacements such as small equipment 
and utensils, cleaning supplies, clothing 
and personal care. Approximately $60 
of the monthly allowance is allocated 
for food or about 50 per cent of the 
total grant. Public assistance does not 
provide for expenses incidental to re- 
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creation, religious activities, reading ma- 
terial, etc. Medical care is met on an 
“as needed” basis. Public assistance 
allowances are based upon June 1946 
| prices and are approximately 12 per 
cent below current prices for items in- 
cluded in the budget of this typical 
family. 

How do these families adjust to the 
‘current price situations? The answer 
is that they cannot make a satisfactory 
‘adjustment. They have no reserves or 
[margin of income to draw upon. The 
ocial worker constantly states that 
families must divert money intended for 
‘a specific item in their budget to ex- 
pand the inadequate allowance for 
food. These families pay their rent be- 
‘cause they fear eviction and on the 
whole they pay their utilities for fear 
'of shut-off. The only place, therefore, 
' where money can be diverted from the 
specific purpose for which its was in- 
‘tended is from the allowance earmarked 
‘for clothing and small household re- 
"placements. These families also meet 
‘the present price situation by incur- 
‘ting debts from their neighborhood 
‘merchant, both for food and_ small 
clothing purchases. This group, there- 
fore, is not able to adjust to the cur- 
rent price situation. They are living 
' in fear of being unable to meet their 
‘debts and thus cut off all avenues of 
credit in an emergency. 

The group at the lowest income level 
includes the large group of persons 
who are marginal or borderline income 
group. Because they are employed does 
not mean that their income is ade- 
quate to meet their basic needs in ac- 
cordance with acceptable minimum 
standards in New York. Many families, 
either because they are unaware of 
agencies that can help them with their 
problems or because they withdraw from 
any help that is considered “charity,” 
try to live at a level below minimum, 
hoping to solve their own problems. 

The Budget Standard Service of the 
| Welfare Council of New York City, 
whose membership is composed of home 
economists and nutritionists working in 
public and private health and welfare 
agencies have established a _ budget 
standard for use by family agencies. 
These standards have been set up for 
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ily the essentials in a minimum adequate 
m- family budget and include the goods 
oy and services required for the mainten- 
er ance of health and a socially acceptable 
yer standard of living. 

we This standard for a family of four— 
id an unemployed man, a housewife, a girl 
nt age 8 and a boy age 6—requires $161.75 
ng per month or $37.50 per week based on 
60 November 1947 prices in New York 
ed City. Items included in this family 
he budget are food, cod liver oil for 
ot children, rent, utilities, small household 
re- replacements, cleaning supplies, cloth- 
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ing and personal care, medicine chest 
supplies, insurance and a small allow- 
ance for recreation, school expenses, 
carfare, reading material, etc. When 
this minimum adequate budget is com- 
pared with the current Department of 
Welfare budget for the same family 
group ($135.95 per month), it is ap- 
proximately 20 per cent higher. This 
minimum adequate budget does not 
provide for major furniture replace- 
ments, savings, vacations or medical 
care, thus it does not approach what 
one can consider a minimum adequate 
standard for self-supporting people. 
Families who find themselves in this 
group are faced with the same _ prob- 
lems as those who are receiving assist- 
ance either through public or private 
agencies. These families are also un- 
able to make any satisfactory adjust- 
ments in their financial planning in 
order to meet the current trend of high 
prices for basic living commodities. 

A review of prevailing wages for vari- 
ous categories of workers in New York 
City shows that the average weekly wage 
on a 40-hour basis leaves little or no 
margin above basic needs, according to 
the recommended minimum adequate 
standard. In the unskilled labor group 
the average wage is $25—$35 per week; 
semi-skilled labor $28—40 per week; 


skilled trades $30—$60 per week. Wages 


in the lower job classifications of white 
collar workers are messengers $24—$30 
per week; clerks $28—$35 per week; typ- 
ists $30—$40 per week.” 

What is the estimated cost of living 
for this group in New York City? If 
five dollars, the average weekly expense 
incident to employment, is added to the 





1. These figures are based on a breakdown of 
employed groups as set up by the Employment 
Section of the Department of Welfare. 


By Eleanore T. Lurry 


Home Economics Supervisor 
New York City Department of Welfare 


Eleanore Teresa Lurry has had wide ex- 
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perience in the 


eco s field as 
high school teacher, home demonstration 
agent, therapeutic dietitian and, for the 





minimum adequate weekly budget of 
$37.50 for a family of four, such 
families need a minimum income of 
$42.50 per week, which is in excess of 
the average wage except for the skilled 
labor group. With this cost of living, 
the family income, even though there is 
full employment, is so’ marginal that 
the average wage does not even cover 
the minimum essentials. These families 
are unable to accumulate reserves for 
emergencies, vacations, private medical 
care, etc. 

Families in these lower income levels 
are obviously the most affected. Yet 
families in the higher levels are by no 
means immune. Private agencies find 
that the pinch of living costs is re- 
sponsible for increased difficulties 
among families in the higher economic 
level. There is a strong trend among 
small income families, not eligible for 
public assistance, to ask for help in 
supplementing modest budgets which no 
longer cover family necessities. Re- 
quests are made to help cover the cost 
of food, clothing, rent, emergency needs 
and other family essentials. There is 
a sizable flow of applications from 
families who claim relief grants are too 
small, in view of present prices. In 
some cities and states the situation of 
these families has been made more 
desperate by an actual lowering of re- 
lief standards in recent months. 

The Family Service Association of 
America made a survey to obtain infor- 
mation from the Family Service 
Agencies in their membership as to the 
difficulties families were facing because 
of increased living costs. The release 
of this survey in October 1947 listed the 
ways families are trying to meet higher 
prices. (Concluded on page 642) 








past fourteen years, with the Department 
of Welfare. In her present work as super- 
visor, Miss Lurry is responsible for the cost 
of living surveys which are used as the 
basis of public relief grants to recipients 
of public assistance, The current budget is 
approximately $10,000,000 per month 
which provides for food and other items of 





family expenditures for approximately 265,000 persons. Besides her survey work 
Miss Lurry supervises a staff of sixteen home economists in sixteen institutions 
and four welfare centers. The Home Economics Department also helps prepare 
consumer information for the social workers who, in turn, assist families receiving 
old age assistance, aid to the blind, aid to dependent children, and home relief to 
make the best use of relief funds. Miss Lurry, who studied at the University of 
Wisconsin, obtained her B.S. degree from Louisiana State University and did 
graduate work at Teachers College, Columbia University. 











Part II 


Teaching for Values in Family Life 


with Emphasis on Personality Development 


URING the war a woman past fifty 
years of age was desirous of enter- 
ing the armed services and gave 

age as forty-two. Later, when the truth 
came to light, she defended herself in 
an offhand manner on the grounds that 
fifty-one was only her chronological age, 
and that in comparison with other 
women she was really only forty-two 
years of age. Unfortunately for her, 
the army failed to accept her logic. 

The woman had a point, however, 
but one to which she was completely 
oblivious. In terms of emotional ma- 
turity she was probably much younger 
than the forty-two years she admitted. 
Some of you will say that she was a 
plain prevaricator. The writer is in- 
clined to believe that she was the kind 
of person who lives in a continual state 
of self deception, never really facing 
facts as they are. Some place along the 
line education failed this individual. 

Those who meet life most successfully 
are the people who face facts directly 
and realistically; who recognize their 
problems and attempt an analysis and 
solution without needless delay or eva- 
sion. This is an attitude characteristic 
of emotional maturity. The teacher's 
contribution toward the emotional de- 
velopment and subsequent emotional 
adjustment of her students lies in her 
ability to guide them in the recognition 
and solution of many problems which 
have not heretofore been considered a 
part of any academic course or of any 
classroom teacher’s job. 

Students’ problems faced realistically 
reveal a category of needs seldom 
reached in the traditional subject mat- 
ter courses. Even the most casual sur- 
vey will show that modern youth is con- 
cerned with vocations, family relations, 
sex, personal and moral problems, 
money matters, social customs, and 
many similar problems. 

Home economics makes a realistic ap- 
proach ‘to these aspects of education in 
that its subject matter content is in- 
evitably bound up with the life prob- 
lems of individuals. Those teachers who 
interpret their job mainly as the impart- 
ing of skills and information in the 
realms of food and clothing are growing 
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By Marjorie Prieur 


Home Economics Teacher 
Webster Groves, Missouri 


Last month Marjorie Prieur based Part I of this article on the story of the 


three bricklayers, showing clearly what values do to men’s lives, In this 


article Miss Prieur gives practical suggestions for ways to teach values. 


Education has failed an individual if it has not taught him how to meet life 


realistically, to recognize problems and attempt a solution without delay 


proportionately smaller. The trend 
leans more and more toward personal- 
ized teaching in problems of family liv- 
ing. This is a guidance program, and 
guidance is concerned with values. It 
implies intelligent leadership in the 
making of choices of values in the light 
of consequences. The teacher’s task 
takes on a counseling aspect. 


Some Suggestions for A Unit 

In Personality Development 

The writer would like to state at the 
outset that she has no intention of deal- 
ing with the glamour aspect of this sub- 
ject. A good personal appearance and 
a pleasing manner are important aspects 
of all human relations, but it would 
seem that too many writers have placed 
entirely too much emphasis on the 
purely superficial qualities of person- 
ality and not enough on those qualities 
which make for the conservation of 
sound mental health through the attain- 
ment of insight into the student’s own 
personal make up, problems, beliefs, 
needs, and values. The particular point 
of view of this article has to do with 
personality development in the light of 
growing up emotionally. 

Teaching for values, for personality 
development, and for emotional ma- 
turity are all elements in the growth 
and development of individuals which 
are the function of education. The de- 
velopment of personality is in part a 
process of growing up emotionally, and 
growing up emotionally implies the 
achievement of definite value concepts. 

Behavior problems in family life sit- 
uations as discussed in the article, 
Teaching for Values, lead naturally 
and inevitably to the question, ‘What 


” 


makes people behave the way they do?, 
and this in turn leads to a considera- 
tion of what it means to grow up emo- 
tionally. 

Since the term, emotional maturity, 
is new to most high school students, the 
discussion may be focussed on the sub- 
ject by reading to the group the story 
of the “Todd Family” in Pictures of 
Family Life.2 It is not difficult for the 
student to see that the unhappiness of 
the family group is due to the fact that 
the father never grew up emotionally. 
The following is a section from a stu- 
dent’s paper analyzing the reasons for 
the unhappiness in the Todd family: 
“This is not a very happy family. The 
children never felt free to confide in 
their father, who was a stern unreason- 
able man. He had a very domineering 
attitude to which all in the family 
readily gave in. He often had moods 
and sulked for days. He and the son 
Walter often shifted responsibilities on 
younger members of the family. He had 
a bad temper and would throw any- 
thing at hand when he was angry.” 

This student analysis lists rather ac- 
curately a number of traits in the man’s 
character which indicate a lack of emo- 
tional maturity. The class might be en- 
couraged to list other traits which re- 
veal the same weakness. They may go 
one step further and try to analyze the 
reason why the father came to be the 
kind of person he was. 

The following paragraph from an- 
other student’s analysis of the same fam- 

(Concluded on page 640) 


1 Marjorie Prieur, Teaching for Values, Practical 
i Septemb 1948 





2Lemo D. Rockwood, Pictures of Family Life. 
Washington, D. . American Home _ Economics 
Association, 1935, pp. 194-199. 
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Your Professional Organizations 


Three For One 


HE teacher of home economics is 

in the unique position of having 

three national professional organiza- 
tions ready to serve her. They are the 
American Home Economics Association, 
the American Vocational Association, 
and the Home Economics Department 
of the National Education Association. 

Because there are three, teachers of 
homemaking are prone to decide on 
joining one of them, possibly two, and 
to consider their professional obliga- 
tions are met. With more than twenty 
thousand home economics teachers in 
the United States, the potential mem- 
bership in each of the three organiza- 
tions is many times the actual number 


of paid members. If we are to assume , 


that teachers joined but one of the 
three, and we then added the home 
economics memberships of all three or- 
ganizations together, on the basis of the 
last figures available we find that less 
than eighty per cent of the teachers are 
affliated with even one of their pro- 
fessional organizations. 

The first question to be discussed 
might well be: Why join any organiza- 
tion? Looking at this question first 
from the standpoint of value received 
by the teacher, there appear to be ample 
reasons for affiliating with a professional 
group. They include opportunities to 
keep abreast with one’s field of work; 
to have information about  fellow- 
teachers; to gain inspiration from meet- 
ings; and to have the satisfaction of 
being one of a professional group. 
Over and beyond these, to many who 
are active in the work of an association 
comes the opportunity for State and 
National leadership. ‘The official pub- 
lications that most organizations issue 
also provide excellent additions to a 
teacher’s professional reference library, 
especially for current information. 

It is equally important, however, to 
analyze what an individual membership 
brings to the organization and thus to 
the profession. First and foremost, of 
course it means her support of the 
avowed purposes and functions of the 
organization. ‘These purposes are clear 
cut in setting forth educational ideals 
and professional safeguards for teachers. 
In turn, these assure improved educa- 
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By Florence Faligatter 


Head, Home E i 
The Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 





tion for American children and youth. 
It is only through many paid member- 
ships that the headquarters staff and 
the officers of any organization can carry 
forward the program of work which ex- 
presses the mandates of its members. 
The next question is fair enough. 
Why join all three of the professional 
groups that are organized for home eco- 
nomics teachers? In answering this ques- 
tion, one would naturally need to con- 
sider each association from the stand- 
point of: What are its functions? With 
what professional group does it mean 
official contact? How will it contribute 
to better teaching in home economics? 


The American Home Economics 
Association 

This is the oldest of the three organi- 
zations. Approximately sixty per cent 
of the members are home economics 
teachers and leaders in education. The 
object of the Association is the develop- 
ment and promotion of standards of 
home and family life that will best 
further individual and social welfare. 
It is in this professional organization 
that all home economists unite in work- 
ing toward this common goal. Although 
teachers as members of the Association 
identify themselves with the Department 
of Elementary and Secondary Schools, 
they can keep abreast with develop- 
ments in the field of home economics 
as a whole. Through the Journal of 
Home Economics and other publica- 
tions and also by attending the annual 
conventions of the Association, the home 
economics teacher may know of recent 
research, the technical and social ad- 
vances that affect family life and shifts 
in emphasis in the field in which she 
is teaching. 

An example of the publications issued 
primarily for the teacher group in the 
Association is Living Together in the 
Family which has recently been revised. 
The National convention of the AHEA 
is held in late June each year in order 
that teachers may be able to attend. 





When Miss Falgatter writes about pre- 
fessional organizations for home econ- 
omists, she does so with authority. She 
was the first woman to serve as presi- 
dent of the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation and recently completed a three- 
year term as vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association, A 
distinguished educator, she has held 
teacher training positions at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and Montana State 
College and acted as State Supervisor of 
Home Economics in Montana and Chief 
of the United States Home Economies 
Education Service. As author and co-au- 
thor of bulletins of the United States 
Office of Education, Professor Falgat- 
ter became well-known throughout the 
country,. She still writes for professional 
magazines occasionally. At present she 
heads the Home Economics Department 
at Iowa State College at Ames, Iowa. 


In addition, the State Home Economics 
Associations to which one automatically 
belongs when membership dues are paid 
to the AHEA schedule their annual and 
semi-annual meetings at times con- 
venient to the teachers. 

Subscription to the Journal of Home 
Economics is covered in the dues paid. 
This monthly publication carries many 
articles, abstracts of books and maga- 
zines and digests of research which as- 
sist the teacher in keeping up to date. 
In turn, teaching is improved. 


The American Vocational 
Association 

This is the professional organization 
of teachers, supervisors and administra- 
tors who are primarily interested in de- 
veloping all areas of vocational educa- 
tion for satisfactory living. The united 
effort of vocational educators through 
the American Vocational Association 
has been a vital force in the develop- 
ment of vocational education in the 
States and ‘Territories. 

The particular interests of the home 


(Continued on next page) 
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Three for One 
(Continued from preceding page) 


economics teacher are met through the 
Home Economics Section of the Asso- 
ciation. Payment of membership in 
one’s home State Vocational Association 
covers national membership. Home ecg- 
nomics members are automatically iden- 
tified with this section. Through its 
own officers the program of work is de- 
termined and the home economics meet- 
ings at the annual convention are 
planned. 

Many vocational teachers and admin. 
istrators are employed all year. The an- 
nual convention of the AVA is therefore 
usually held the first part of December 
rather than in the summer. By rotating 
the convention city among all regions 
of the United States, teachers frequently 
find it possible to attend. 

Most state vocational associations hold 
state-wide meetings at a date most con- 
venient to their members. It is at such 
meetings that home economics teachers 
contact other vocational educators and 
administrators. They gain help pri- 
marily in educational procedures, which 
is quite as important as keeping up to 
date on subject matter. 

This organization also issues a 
monthly journal to its members, The 
American Vocational Journal. It must, 
of course, meet the interests of all pro- 
fessional groups in the Association and 
thus the material directly dealing with 
home economics has to be _ limited. 
Again, however, the Journal serves as 
a means of keeping informed about de- 
velopments and new teaching procedures 
in all fields of vocational education. 


Because of the large membership in 
the home economics section, the AVA 
has generously supported nation - wide 
studies on problems of teacher shortage. 
A bulletin, Factors Affecting the Satis- 
factions of Home Economics Teachers, 
has been published by the Committee 
on Research and Publications of the 
AVA. It summarizes the findings of 
one section of the over-all study of the 
problem, Factors Affecting the Supply 
of Home Economics Teachers. It will 
no doubt have broad influence in im- 
proving living and working conditions 
for teachers. 

Some home economics teachers have 
the mistaken idea that only those who 
are teaching in reimbursed schools are 
eligible to membership in the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association. Any teach- 
er who is interested in exchanging ideas 
on teaching problems and in keeping 
in touch with new trends in home- 
making education is welcome to join 


1 Available from the AVA office, 1010 Vermont Ave., 
Washington 5, D.C, at 75¢ a copy. 


? Newsletter of Department of Home Economics—of 
the NEA. Vol. III. Number 1—December 1947. 
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the AVA through her State Vocational 
Association. 


The National Education 
Association 
The National Education Association, 
the organization of teachers in all fields 
of education, is of course the largest 
professional organized group. For- 
tunately, however, this very large or- 
ganization provides for many special in- 
terest groups in officially recognized De- 
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Do You Know? 


The greatest secret of production 
—is saving waste? 


The greatest mistake—is to resist 
change? 


The greatest hazard toward pro- 
gressive thinking—is prejudice? 


The greatest comfort — is the 
knowledge that you are doing 
your job well? 


The greatest play—is your work? 


The greatest man—is the one who 
always does what he knows is 
right? 


The greatest field for success—is 
probably right where you are? 


—The Bulletin 
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partments. We are proud to claim one 
of these, known as the Home Economics 
Department of the NEA. 

The Association as a whole has for 
its purposes the increasing of financial 
support for education; the acquainting 
of the American people with the needs 
of youth; the improving of the services 
of the school; and helping to inform 
its members on national and _inter- 
national issues, thus enabling them to 
have a voice in planning for the future. 
Such purposes reveal the breadth of 
the program sponsored by the NEA. 
Thus it furnishes the necessary medium 
for home economics teachers to func- 
tion in the interests of improved edu- 
cation for all American youth. 

The Department of Home Economics 
offers an opportunity for teachers to 
work with school administrators and 
with teachers in other fields in develop- 
ing an educational program for all 
youth that will enable them to meet 
problems related to family living. It 
also affords many openings for more 
clearly interpreting to them the objec- 
tives and scope of a modern program 
for home and family life. 

The program of work for the Home 


Economics Department recognizes these 
opportunities as well as the need for 
world-wide concern for homes and 
families. The current program includes 
the following points: 

. Support the United Nations, World 
Organization of the Teaching Profes- 
sion, and UNESCO, and endeavor to 
help home economics find its place 
in UNESCO 

2. Improvement and expansion of 

homemaking education for all age 

levels 

3. New emphasis on the professional 

obligations of all home economists. 

4. Improvement in the professional 

status of home economics 

A study of ways and means of in- 

terpreting home economics to ad- 

ministrators, to potential recruits, to 
parents and others concerned with 
home and family life 

6. Encouragement of investigations and 

studies to determine bases for devel- 

oping more effective programs in 
homemaking education.? 

It is this group of home economics 
teachers who takes the lead in issuing 
suggestions for the emphasis that might 
be given to education for home and 
family life during American Education 
Week. The leaflet, Calling All Home 
Economists, prepared for the 1947 edu- 
cation week program carried suggestions 
that were appropriate for all year. 

Unlike the other two professional or- 
ganizations, dues for the State Educa- 
tional Association do not cover member- 
ship in the NEA. Neither does mem- 
bership in the National Association ex- 
tend to the Home Economics Depatt- 
ment. Thus separate annual dues are 
paid for the State and for the National 
Education Association and still a third 
payment of dues is necessary for the 
Home Economics Department. Reasons 
for this are obvious. The vast numbers 
to be served necessitate different sets of 
officers for each group, different types 
of publications and separately planned 
programs. 

The NEA -holds its annual conven- 
tion the first week in July. At this time 
the Home Economics Department has a 
series of meetings for its members. The 
Department also has a day’s program 
in February when the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators meet. 
This affords the rare occasion for school 
administrators to meet with home eco- 
nomics educators and to participate in 
discussion of problems. This unusual 
opportunity for close contact with those 
who play such an important part in 
the development of home economics in 
public education justifies the Depart 
ment of Home Economics as a_ sepa- 
rately organized group of the NEA. It 
is also sufficient reason for the up-and- 
coming teacher of home economics to 

(Concluded on page 638) 
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These cider-drinking lads are Leap-Year catches of the girls of Marmaduke High. Invited by the Future Homemakers 
of America to a Turn-About party, they were plied with a “Fatal Love Potion” and smothered with kisses—the candy kind 


Turn-About is Fair Play 


EMEMBER what year this is? It’s 

that year that comes but once in 

every four—Leap Year—and a per- 
fect excuse for giving a real turn-about 
party. At least that’s what the girls of 
the Marmaduke Future Homemakers of 
America thought when they decided to 
exert their traditional privileges and 
entertain the boys of the Future Farm- 
ers of America club. 

The invitations set the party mood 
long before the party. Each girl was 
given an invitation to send to her date, 
with this message: 


It’s Leap Year—and my turn to 
do the askin’ 
I'm going to court you on 


(the date) 

At the Home Economics Cot- 
tage. 

I'll be callin’ for you-at 7:30 
-——so you be ready 

And wear back country duds 
and runnin’ shoes— 

You'll need ’em. 

The party was kept in mood by using 
the “mountain-folk” scheme. The girls 
were dressed in cotton pinafores and 
aprons. The boys were attired in jeans, 
plaid shirts and loud kerchief ties. 

The decoration committee set the 
stage for the affair by removing the fur- 
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niture from the building and replacing 
it with wagon wheels, old-time lanterns, 
bridles, ropes, dried branches and corn 
stalks in the corners; suspended arti- 
ficial moon and glistening stars on walls 
and ceiling. Nail kegs and benches were 
used for chairs. Signs recalling the early 
West were set to divide the areas for 
eating, dancing and games. They were 
labeled with tags of famous “junctions” 


—Split Rock Crossing, Cow’s Horn 
Creek, Gold Nugget Pass and Dead 


Man’s Gulch. 

The girls called for their dates and 
escorted them to the party. An entrance 
sign—““Park your duds here’’—indicated 
the check room. Each girl paid a check 
fee for her date’s coat and hat. As the 
guests arrived and drifted into the party 
room, they were stopped at the door to 
guess the number of kernels on an ear 
of dried Indian corn. Each wrote his 
name and guess on a slip of paper and 
placed it in a jar. When cveryone had 
arrived, a lucky number was drawn 
from the jar. The prize was a bag of 
candy corn kernels. 

Each girl asked her date for the first 
dance—a square dance to the tune of 
Old Dan Tucker. Later, in an unusual 
dance, the girls led the boys. Each 


By Almeda Thomas 


Home Economics Teacher 
Marmaduke High School 
Marmaduke, Arkansas 


girl was given a paper bag which she 
blew up and attached to her partner’s 
right ankle. As the music started each 
girl tried to break some other boy’s 
paper bag as she danced by and at the 
same time protect her man! The last 
couple on the floor sporting an unbrok- 
en bag won. For endurance, they were 
given an all-day sucker. 

At this point everyone was thirsty 
and hungry. An informal lunch for two 
was tied in a red and blue cotton work 
kerchief—the kerchief to be taken home 
as a favor. The lunch packages were 
piled on the table near the well. The 
“Fatal Love Potion” consisted of chick 
en salad and pimiento cheese sand- 
wiches, potato chips, pickles and but- 
tered popcorn. Inside each package was 
a boy’s name. Each girl picked a lunch 
for two and found the name of her 
partner. With a low curtsy she invited 
him to dine and off they marched to 
one of the “junctions” to eat. 

Ready to go again after being re- 
freshed, the group divided into teams 
of girls and boys for a musical guessing 
contest. The girl’s team lead off with 
the chorus of a song that included a 
boy’s name in the title. The boy's 
(Concluded on page 642) 
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HRE—s Menace You Can Help Destroy 


VER $700,000,000 and 11,000 lives 
annually is the price we pay for 
fires in this country. 

Can this appalling destruction be 
avoided? Yes—at least to a large extent. 
Nine out of ten fires are needless. If 
we could teach people a little care, a 
little foresight, a great step toward 
eliminating the danger of fire would 
have been taken. 

Will you help? No one has a better 
opportunity to instill habits of safety— 
at the early age when they stick—than 
the teachers in our schools. A few 
startling facts about fire woven into 
your lectures will arouse interest. A 
few cautions pointed out will obtain 
fire safety awareness which makes homes 
safer and cuts the loss of life from fire. 

Such national organizations as the 
National Fire Protection Association 
and the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers and the Fire Protection Institute 
are limitless sources of dependable fire 
facts, figures and procedures. Your own 
Fire Department can give you local sta- 


ity 
BBE cee 


By Frederick Grinnell 


Fire Protection Institute 
670 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


tistics and will be of great assistance in 
helping you promote fire safety. 

Here are some attention getting facts 
on fire: Of about 600,000 building fires 
each year, 260,000 take place in dwell- 
ings. Failure to turn off electric irons 
alone causes 40 fires each day. Running 
several appliances from a single electric 
outlet is one of the most readily ac- 
cepted invitations for fire to enter the 
home. 

These stark figures emphasize the 
danger from fire and the need for cau- 
tion: 800 women die annually in fires 
and from burns resulting from fires oc- 
curring from the use of flammable 
liquids for dry cleaning in the home. 
Youngsters playing with matches are an- 
other major fire hazard causing as many 
as 22,500 fires in a single year. 

A final eye-opening fact to spark the 





Children and matches are a dangerous combination—a combination that ran 
up a total of 22,500 fires in a year. A strictly limited number of places 
around the house where matches are habitually kept—and these well out of 
reach of youngsters — is a sound precaution. But children are not to blame 


for all the fires that ravage American homes annually. 


Older people, who 


should know better, smoke in bed, overload electric circuits, use cleaning 


fluids near flames and let rubbish accumulate in attics and cellars. 


This 


article tells how you, as a home economics teacher, can give a generation 
of homemakers the knowledge and incentive to cut down the terrible de- 
struction of lives and property resulting from lack of respect for fire 
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interest of the young homemaker 
wrestling with the techniques of keep- 
ing a budget: The 1947 fire losses ap- 
portioned among America’s 60 million 
jobholders would cost each wage-earner 
about $11.00. Knowing this should 
rouse a desire to act against the danger 
of fire. 

Action against the danger of fire in 
the home boils down to a few common 
sense precautions and simple rules of 
good housekeeping. These rules and 
precautions are under two headings: 
first, fire prevention or eliminating the 
cause of fire; secondly, fire control or 
having the weapons at hand to fight 
fire. 

A neat home is usually a_fire-safe 
home. This is especially true when 
standards of strict tidiness are carried 
to such frequently overlooked places as 
the attic, cellar, tool shed and garage. 

Skimping on the number of ash trays 
around the house is very poor economy 
since smoking is the nation’s number 
one fire hazard. On the other hand, 
restriction of matches left around the 
house is a wise move—especially with 
youngsters around. And don’t forget 
the wisdom of sending clothing to the 
professional dry cleaner unless all fire 
precautions are heeded. It only takes 
the vapor from flammable liquids and 
a stray spark or flame even at a distance 
to cause explosion and fire. 

The second phase of fire defense in 
the home is fire control. Having depend- 
able weapons against fire available and 
having each member of the household 
trained in their use is vital to the safety 
of the home. Approved fire extinguish- 
ers should be considered essential for 
such key spots as the kitchen, cellar, 
hallways and the garage. For sound ad- 
vice both on the placing of extinguish- 
ers in the home and for the types of 
extinguishers to be used, people should 
be urged to consult their Fire Depart- 
ment or a dependable dealer in fire 
safety equipment. 

There, in brief, are some of the facts 
with which to win allies in the fight 
against fire. These facts also reveal the 
challenge with which fire — the third 
greatest cause of accidental death in the 
country—faces us all. Will you, then, 
who are so intimately concerned with 
efficient homemaking help give Amer- 
ica the kind of homemakers who will 
keep homes fire safe? 
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Pattern for October 


:: is a rare girl indeed who isn’t intrigued with a dress that lends itself to whirlwind 
accessory changes. Here is a basic teen-age dress designed by Advance Pattern 
Company that can be varied to suit many occasions. Start with a long-sleeved classic 
and button in a tucked chambray dickey, or slip on a white pique dickey. For evening 
and date wear insert a bright taffeta ribbon through the buttonholes and tie in a 
perky bow. This is pattern No. 4950 
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NE of the most unusual dressmaking 
establishments anywhere is located 
in the basement of Lela Raney 


Wood Hall at Stephens College for 
women in Columbia, Missouri. 

The entrance features two regular- 
sized show windows complete with life- 
size mannequins modeling the newest 
creations of the shop or dresses that 
have been made by clothing students. 

Inside the shop is a large office, 
usually crowded with girls waiting to 
tell Mrs. Ruth Adams, her secretary or 
her assistants about a dress, suit, for- 
mal or topcoat they need. On the walls 
are framed samples of button and 
buckle shapes and coverings, and on 
one side of the wall are cupboards that 
overflow with soft, silk prints, pastel 
woolens and gay, colored rayons. Be- 
side the couch is a pile of pattern books 
which receive a great deal of rapt at- 
tention. 

A series of windows separate the next 
room. There can be seen ten _profes- 
sional dressmakers busy at their sewing 
machines, surrounded by dressmakers’ 
models. Pale blue velveteen, ruby satin 
and cream moire whiz through the ma- 
chines, forming beautiful new clothes. 

This is the Stephens College Dress- 
making Shop. 

The Shop is the dream child of Ruth 
Adams, chairman of the Stephens cloth- 
ing construction department. Several 
years ago she conceived the idea of a 
dressmaking shop at the college where 
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students, faculty and staff members 
could order clothes made to order on 
a cost basis. 

At first the idea seemed radical, im- 
practical and completely unorthodox, 
but after three years of constant oper- 
ation and service, Mrs. Adams’ shop has 
convinced even the most critical that 
the idea was sound. Last year, the 
Dressmaking Shop at Stephens College 
sold $20,209 worth of materials and 
findings, and did a total business of 
almost $30,000, all on a cost basis. Num- 
ber of sales totaled 7,815. 

When the Shop opened, three protes- 
sional dressmakers came to work. Now 
there are ten full-time workers. Two 
women do all the alterations, which are 
numerous as college clothes assume the 
newest look. Two dressmakers work 
only on tailoring. The supervisor, a 
Columbian with thirty years of dress- 
making experience, can cut with or 
without a pattern, and often helps 
amateur designers turn their ideas into 
reality. 

A student or faculty member who 
comes into the Shop to order a dress 
first looks through the pattern catalogue 
for ideas. If the prospective customer 
cannot find exactly what she wants, or 
if she wants to take advantage of the 
Shop’s “fashion counseling” program, 
Mrs. Adams consults with her and 
makes suggestions for a garment that 
will be flattering to her figure, coloring 
and personality. The experienced seam- 
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Did You Ever Se 


By Marilyn A. Turner 


Stephens College 
Columbia, Missouri 


Mrs. Ruth Adams, director of the Stephens College Dress- 
making Shop and chairman of the clothing construction 
department, checks the schedule of Joyce Gilbert, a “cer- 
tification” student in clothing construction. Another stu- 
dent admires the Shop’s window display which features a 
gown made from a Pierre Balmain design and from 
French fabrics sent by M. Balmain to a French student at 
Stephens. Balmain, who visited the campus last year, is 
one of the designers responsible for the “New Look” 


stresses may put several patterns to- 
gether to make the dress, or they may 
cut without a pattern if that will give 
the best result. When the patterns and 
materials are selected, five fittings are 
required for the finished garment and 
usually a week is the time allotted for 


completion. 
Student assistants, honor students 
working for competence certificates, 


help in the Shop, too, advising others 
on their clothing problems. These stu- 
dents, chosen for superiprity of clothing 
construction work, scholarship, person- 
ality and ability, take all the clothing 
department courses and certain others, 
including consumer economics, psychol- 
ogy, speech, French, mathematics, mat- 
riage and the family, and chemistry. 

There are eleven girls working in the 
department now for certification. Be- 
sides their regular courses, they work 
in the Dressmaking Shop to gain prac- 
tical experience. They are required to 
spend a certain amount of time each 
week learning retailing in the Shop, as- 
sisting students, doing tailoring and al- 
terations, and finally making a dress to 
order for one of the Shop’s customers. 
These students also work on the campus 
fashion shows, making dresses and other 
ensembles. ° 

One of the certification students, La- 
Von DeuPree of Marysville, Washing- 
ton, hopes to own her own dress shop. 
Other outstanding girls plan to teach, 
do buying and merchandising, or work 
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for professional designers. 

Besides making new dresses, the 
Dressmaking Shop specializes in alter- 
ations. It is a hospital for hemlines that 
are too high, shoulders that are too 
broad, and suits that were injured in 
the battle of the low hems. 

Almost 1,200 girls at Stephens last 
year set up programs of wardrobe im- 
provement. She Shop gladly altered and 
restyled dresses purchased elsewhere. 

All the work is on a cash basis. This 
way, students learn to be economical 
and to use their money wisely. They 
may not send bills for clothes made in 


the Shop home to their parents. If a‘ 


student orders a dress that is very ex- 
pensive, permission from home is neces- 
sary. 

On Mrs. Adams’ desk in her private 
office is a picture of a lovely girl in a 
beautiful white gown. The Shop is 


proud of the dress because it was made 
especially for the student’s social debut 












































d Dream Working? 


and the most expensive garment the 
Shop has ever made. 

Twenty-five to thirty dollars is the 
usual cost of a street or date dress made 
in the Shop, and the average suit costs 
$50 to $65. All the materials used are 
the best quality and clothes are made 
to last, with an eye to styles that will 
remain in fashion. 

Something interesting is always hap- 
pening in the Dressmaking Shop. A 
seasonal interest is apparent as formals 
are ordered for Junior Proms and Uni- 
versity of Missouri dances; wedding 
dresses often preceed June graduations; 
and spring suits are ready to meet the 
first warm days of April. 

Mrs. Adams has watched her dream 
become a reality, and the pleasure she 
gets from the well-dressed look of the 
Stephens girls is one of her rewards. 
In her classes and in her work in the 
Shop, she has gained many new en- 
thusiasts for ciething construction work. 
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Individual counselling is an important 
part of the Dressmaking Shop’s pro- 
gram. Here, Mrs. Adams helps two girls 
choose fabrics for evening gowns which 
will be made in the Shop. Students are 
guided in selection of materials and 
patterns, colors and lines that will be 
most becoming, The Shop is open to 
faculty and staff members as well as 
students. Last year the Shop sold $20,- 
209 worth of materials and did a total 
business of almost $30,000, all on a 


cost basis 


At left, a student has a fitting for a 
new dressing gown which was made for 
her trousseau. Ten professional dress- 
makers work in the Shop and unless the 
pattern is very complicated, a dress can 
be completed in a week. Each suit and 
dress the Stephens College 
Dressmaker Shop bears the label “Susie 
An annual spring fashion 


made in 
Stephens.” 
show is another event of the college 
in which the Shop plays a part. At the 
Show students model the Susie Stephens 
originals which 
by students in Fashion Design and then 
clothing 


have been designed 


adapted and made by con- 
struction Special 
tings and display effects are planned 
for the Show by the Drama Department 


classes. stage set- 
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Mary Brown 
Beauty and Good Grooming Editor 
Beauty Techniq 
HAT is a beauty shop? It should be a place where 
a woman is made beautiful. But too often the beauty the 
shop ritual consists only of a shampoo and wave, per- abl 
haps a permanent, and possibly a manicure. The customer fur 
leaves feeling clean and lightheaded, but vaguely dissatisfied. the 
“Oh, well,” she thinks, “when I comb out my hair it will iny 
be all right. wil 
There is a trend towards shops that try to live up to the ing 
true meaning of their name, however, by giving their cus- = 
tomers a beauty analysis and sending them away truly more : 
attractive women. There are even a few people in the busi- pe: 
ness who think it possible to give a real beauty service for the 
the very modest sum of five dollars. Such a man is Alfred ho 
Ferrar in the McAlpin Hotel Beauty Shop in New York City. a 
We interviewed Mr. Ferrar to see if he would give us some = 
beauty techniques to pass on to you. He not only listed a in 
number of helpful pointers to remember in applying make- 
up, but provided the telling illustrations on this page to pli 
show what can be done to make the most of any woman's Of 
best features. ho 
The girl, he told us, was just an or- fire 
dinary girl. She had basically nice fea- ma 
tures, but like most women did not ‘Take any ordinary girl like the one at em 
know her good points. As you can see ight, study her carefully, make a few wis 
on the picture taken before the trans- minor changes and you have the attrac- the 
formation, the girl had a poorly shaped give girl shown above. Take yourself, of 
mouth—a full lower lip out of propor- for example, look critically in your fla 
tion to the upper lip which gave her a mirror. Is there room for improve- bu 
sullen look. Mr. Ferrar accentuated the ment? If there is, read this article for , 
upper lip to give a more pleasant €x- ways you can practice a beautician’s kn 
pression. Her eyebrows were  non- techniques at home. a 
descript and tended to grow together 2. 
in the center. So he shaped the brows 
to give more width in the center and 
also created more width in the arch on natural sponge. Saturate well, squeeze 
the outer portion of the brows in order out excess water and then rub well into ( 
to balance her firm chin line. Her hair the cake. If cake make-up is applied too ing 
was of good texture but needed shaping dry, the transparency of the make-up is tea 
and styling. The attractiveness of the lost and the result is a heavy, opaque is 
new hair style is plainly shown in the look. Work from the neck up, applying of 
“after” photo. Because the girl had a make-up all over the face including the as the brows. Use it as sparingly as ne 
very sallow skin, Mr. Ferrar suggested lips. One application is enough. Fan possible in short strokes, mainly for the pa 
cake make-up, powder and rouge to give lightly to evaporate moisture and then _ purpose of creating the outer arch of tyy 
a clean skin tone. apply rouge. Dust generously with pow- the brow. Eye shadow should be used 
As Mr. Ferrar deftly emphasized the der, brush off vigorously with a com- very sparingly during the daytime. Its Ok 
girl’s good points and minimized her _ plexion brush, then give a final smooth- chief purpose is to bring out highlights 
poor ones he explained to her the tricks ing with finger tips. and added color. val 
of applying make-up so that she could If a foundation cream is used Mr. The popular lip shape these days is fla 
continue this beauty technique at home. Ferrar suggests a tone one shade darker one in which the upper lip is a little ho 
Perhaps a few general suggestions will than the natural skin. For a naturally wider than the lower lip. The upper | 
be helpful to you, too. flushed face, select a foundation with lip should be bowed full as a quarter til 
Mr. Ferrar believes that a face can- creamy tones. Select a warm, rosy shade moon without too much cleft in the su 
not be really clean without soap and for a sallow skin. Young girls should center. For doing corrective shaping tey 
water treatment. After a thorough use foundations that match their nat- lips, a brush is the best tool, but skill 
cleansing, a light cake make-up was ural coloring and older women should must be developed to use it properly. Eq 
used on the girl photographed here. use a shade darker to minimize wrinkles. Clothing rules the color choice of lip- 
Cake make-up should be applied with a Use an eyebrow pencil the same color _ stick. | 
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Inilammability of Textiles 


-A Demonstration Program 


S CONSUMERS, we usually think 
that money occurs only in the form 
of cash. Little thought is given to 

the monetary value of fixed and vari- 
able merchandise such as clothing, home 
furnishings, the homes we live in and 
the food in our pantries. The money 
invested in this merchandise, combined 
with actual cash on hand and our sav- 
ings, increases our assets more than we 
realize. 

A major portion of the money ex- 
pended in a consumer’s lifetime is for 
the purchase of textiles. The consumer's 
home is furnished with curtains, dra- 
peries, linens, bedding; her body cov- 
ered with clothing, extra clothing stored 
in her closet and dresser. 

Many of these textiles are costly, irre- 
placeable and have sentimental value. 


Of all the accidents occurring in our .- 


homes, at play and in social activities, 
fire is the most devastating, most per- 
manent and the cause of tremendous 
emotional upsets. Consequently, it is 
wise to educate ourselves and others on 
the facts concerning the inflammability 
of textiles. Practical knowledge of in- 
flammability will help us in our future 
buying, planning and safety. 
Two facts that consumers 
know are: 
1. Most textile fibers and fabrics burn. 
2. Some textile fibers and fabrics burn 
so rapidly that control cannot be ex- 
erted quickly enough to prevent 
spreading to other areas or articles. 
One of the most dramatic and reveal- 
ing techniques for home economics 
teachers and home demonstration agents 
is the demonstration of inflammability 
of textiles including the use of some 
new flame-retardant finishes for com- 
parison. The procedure to set up this 
type of demonstration follows: 


should 


Objectives: 

1. To present a group of textiles of 
various types to show the role of in- 
flammability of textiles as it effects our 
homes and our lives. 

2. To present, also, a group of tex- 
tiles with specific finishes to show how 
such finishes retard inflammability of 
textiles. 


Equipment: 
1. Five-inch candle. 
2. Tall candle holder. 
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3. One large metal serving tray filled 
with two quarts of sand. 

. One pair of 10-inch tongs. 

. Apron and cloth for table treated 
with flame-retardant finish. 

Note: This equipment is of the sim- 
plest type for ease in handling. 


_— 


or 


Procedure: 

1. Simplification of terminology. Ex- 
planatory remarks should be presented 
immediately after an introduction, such 
as: 

a. Inflammable,- flammable — that 

which is capable of being easily set 

on fire or that which is capable of 
accepting flame. 

Note: The term inflammable has been 

misconstrued as “not burning.” 
Flammable and inflammable mean the 
same thing. 
b. Non-inflammable—that which will 
not accept flame. 
c. Rate of inflammability — how 
quickly a substance continues to burn 
after flaming. This is of utmost im- 
port to the consumer. The fact that 
a substance accepts flame is serious; 
more serious however is the rate of 
inflammability or how rapidly it con- 
tinues to flame after igniting, thereby 
affecting the possibility of control over 
extinguishing the flame before it 
spreads to other areas. Cellulose 
fibers are most inflammable but re- 
search today leads us to believe that 
the fiber is a minor factor and the 
construction and finish are the vital 
factors. The demonstration brings 
out these points. 

d. Flame-proof, flame-retardant, fire- 

resistant, fire retardant—that which is 

so treated that it is made “‘slow- 
burning” and will not ignite readily 
or burn rapidly. 


Note: Used on many decorative 
fabrics; some children’s play clothes; 
experiments on wearing apparel. 

e. Fire-proof—that which will neither 
burn, flame or ignite. 
2. Grouping of fabrics for burning. 

Certain precautions should be taken. 

All samples should measure approxi- 


mately 3” x 3”. Do not use larger sam- 
ples as some flash. Smother all fabrics 
in sand to extinguish. Allow only a sec- 
ond’s contact of fabric with flame. Hold 
sample by tongs at least arm’s length 
away. Keep first row of audience at 
least five feet away from demonstration 
table. 
a. Fiber division for grouping by de- 
gree of inflammability; 
(1.) Cellulose fibers: Cotton, linen, 
regenerated rayon. (Fabrics should 
be of medium weight.) 
(2.) Animal fibers: Silk (crepe), 
Wool (crepe), Silk (weighted) 
(3.) Acetate and nylon: Jersey or 
crepe. 
(4.) Glass fiber, asbestos. 
b. Fabric division for grouping by 
construction process of finish: 

Note: This division brings out the 
most hazardous effects and care should 
be exerted when igniting them. 

(1.) Open, porous-type fabrics: Cot- 
ton net or mesh, sheer voile, acetate 
net, veiling, silk net. 
(2.) Brushed up or piled fabrics: 
Wide wale cotton chenille, brushed 
up rayon (used in housecoats or 
bedjackets, brushed up backing on 
leatherette, flimsy trimming used on 
children’s playclothes, highly 
napped flannelette. 
(3.) Dangerous finishes: 
coated apron fabric, pyroxilin 
coated leatherette, some types of 
plastic-coated shower curtain fabrics. 
(4.) Fabrics with application of 
some flame-retardant finish: 

(a.) One group using home so- 

lution method. (See Fact Sheet 

accompanying this article.) 

(b.) One group using commercial 

finish. 


Pyroxilin 


Notre: For home solution a curtain 
fabric, medium weight drapery fabric 
and a child’s garment are ideal. For 
the commercial finish — the United 
States Testing Company gives a list 
of firms applying such finishes in a 
bulletin (DM:7:2847)F-59). 

A substitution of fabric may be made 
when one is noted yet not available. 
Atmospheric conditions affect inflam- 
mability of some fabrics, therefore it is 
best to experiment with a group of 


(Continued on page 634) 
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How to Buy Blankets 


By Ruthanna Russel 


XCEPT for those lucky people who 

spent the summer in the North 

Woods, most of us have not been 
much concerned about blankets for the 
past three or four months. Now that 
chilly nights are once again in season 
it is time to review the important points 
on buying and caring for blankets. 

First of all, a blanket’s chief pur- 
pose is to give warmth. Warm blankets 
are not necessarily heavy blankets, but 
rather blankets which will retard the es- 
cape of body heat by means of the air 
enmeshed in the fluffy nap. The 
blanket’s degree of insulation is gov- 
erned by the fabric’s weave or construc- 
tion and the thickness and resiliency of 
the nap. The under-construction should 
be firm and closely woven, the nap 
should be of good depth, even and 
springy. The overall evenness of the 
napping may be checked by holding the 
blanket up to the light. Blankets that 
have thick and thin spots are over- 
napped and the thin spots may wear 
out soon. 

Blankets are made of wool, of cotton, 
and of mixtures of wool and cotton, 
wool and rayon, and wool and _ nylon. 
Since all fabrics which contain either 
wool or rayon come under Federal lab- 
eling regulations, a blanket’s label is the 
best indication of fiber content.’ Labels 
also give useful information concern- 


ing the size, weight and recommended. 


method of cleaning. Well-known brand 
names usually give assurance of quality. 

Fine, all virgin wool blankets are con- 
sidered the best in quality. They are 
relatively light in weight and if laun- 
dered properly will retain their resili- 
ence and warmth-giving qualities for 
years. There are many qualities of 
wool, varying from good to poor, woven 
into blankets. The shopper will have 
to compare the soft, resilient feeling of 
the nap in a good blanket with the 
harsh, inelastic hand that is character- 
istic of a poor wool blanket. 

Blankets of part-wool and cotton are 
1. The Wool Products Labeling Act of 1939 requires 
the labeling of any fabric containing five per cent 
or more of wool with the exact percentage of each 
fiber present. The label must also specify whether 
the wool is new, reprocessed or reused. Under the 
Trade Practice Rules for the Rayon Industry issued 
by the Federal Trade Commission, any material which 
contains rayon must state the fiber content of every 


fiber amounting to five per cent or more in the order 
of predominance by weight. 
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strong and warm if the cotton has been 
used for fine warp yarns and the wool 
for filling yarns, brushed into a soft 
nap. Cotton may also be combined 
with wool by mixing the fibers together 
in one yarn, with the wool wrapping 
around a cotton core. A blanket must 
contain at least 25 per cent wool to 
give it the qualities of a wool blanket— 
fluffiness, elasticity and the ability to 
absorb moisture without the blanket 
feeling damp. All-cotton blankets are 
suitable for warm climates and summer 
weather. 

The use of rayon or nylon in com- 
bination with wool or cotton is a fairly 
recent development in blankets. Rayon 
staple fibers may be permanently 
crimped into a resilient yarn which 
gives a fluffy nap when combined with 
wool. The use of rayon in fifty or 
thirty-three per cent combinations with 
wool results in a soft, durable blanket 
in a moderate price range. Rayon also 
adds luster, minimizes felting during 
washing and has no _ attraction for 
moths. 


Bindings and Workmanship 

The once-familiar silk bindings on 
blankets have now been replaced by 
lustrous rayons, Bindings should be 
closely woven so that the threads do not 
pull away from the stitching. They 
should be firmly stitched to the blanket, 
but eased slightly to allow for shrinkage 
when the blanket is being laundered. 
The edges should be folded under and 
fastened securely. Edges on lightweight 
cotton blankets are generally —lock- 
stitched. 

Good blankets are cut on the straight 
of the goods. This may be checked by 
holding the blanket to the light and 
noting whether the end is cut parallel 
to the crosswise threads. Stripes or 
borders should also run true of the 
goods. Any contrasting borders, stripes 
and plaids should be of the same fiber 
and woven in the same way as the rest 
of the blanket to guard against uneven 
shrinkage. 


Sizes 
Blankets come in different sizes for 
various type beds and vary somewhat 
according to a manufacturer's specifica- 





Photo Courtesy St. Marys Blankets 


When storing blankets fold neatly and 
wrap in clean brown wrapping paper 
to protect against moths and dust. Seal 
each fold of paper with gummed tape. 
Blankets may also be stored in plastic 
bags with handy zipper closings. Do not 
pile other items on blanket packages 


tions. ‘They should be selected accord- 
ing to the size bed on which they will 
be used. A blanket should be long 
enough for a good tuck-in at the foot of 
the bed and still reach halfway under 
the pillows. A wrong-size blanket will 
wear out from the tugging and pulling 
it is sure to receive. The following 
sizes are most common on the market. 


Single bed. .......: 60” x 84” 

oe oe 60” x 84”, 72” x 90” 
Three-quarters bed 66” x 84”, 70” x 90” 
Double bed ....... 72” x 90”, 80” x 90” 


There are, of course, smaller sizes for 
cribs or cots and there is an extra-size 
blanket available in 90” x 108”. The 
number of blankets needed for each bed 
depends largely upon the climate and 
the preferences of the sleeper. 


Colors 

Today, blankets are loomed in colors 
to harmonize with any decorating 
scheme. Featured in blanket depart- 
ments this fall are the usual lovely 
range of soft, delicate colors and an- 
other group in bright, jewel tones. One 
manufacturer has introduced blankets 
in fireman red, emerald green and bril- 
liant blue, each bound with gay plaid 
ribbon. Another new blanket has a 
contrasting lengthwise panel designed 
especially for a decorative monogram. 
Stylized ribbon bindings patterned with 
graceful scallops or baroque scrolls and 
three-toned ribbon bindings give deco- 
rative trims to plain-colored blankets. 

From the standpoint of buymanship 
the one thing to check on color is that 
the shading is even. Labels should give 
assurance of color fastness in both blan- 


(Continued on page 636) 
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A Basie 
Farmhouse Plan 


HE basic farmhouse plan illustrated here and on the next two pages is re- 

printed by permission of the University of Illinois Small Homes Council 

from its circular, A Basic Farmhouse Plan, C7.2. Other circulars in this series 
on home building are available for ten cents each. For a list of publications, 
write to the Small Homes Council, Mumford House, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, IIlinois. 


Housing and Home Equipment 
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This Basie 


NY farmhouse must take care of the 
A activities of the farm family in a 
way that a house designed for urban 
living would not be expected to do. 

The goal of the designers* was a 
farmhouse which would be adaptable 
“to typical requirements and conditions 
for living on owner-operated farms in 
the North Central States.”” To accom- 
plish this, the designers had to: 

1. Arrange the space to suit the 
living and working habits of farm 
families. 

2. Make the plan adaptable to 
many sites. 

3. Keep the structure simple. 
This house plan consists of two rec- 

tangular units. One unit includes the 
living, dining and homemaking areas, 
together with storage facilities which 
belong with these rooms; the other in- 
cludes the bedrooms and_ bathroom. 
Each unit is 16 feet wide, having been 
so designed for structural] simplicity; the 
length of each depends upon the size 
and number of rooms which it contains. 
LOCATION OF ENTRANCES: To 


~<@ FARM BUILDINGS 


Farmhouse Plan 


overcome the housewife’s complaint that 
visitors always come to the “back door,” 
the entrance to the living area is placed 
convenient to the driveway. (The drive- 
way widens near the house to provide 
a small parking space.”) The entrance 
to the homemaking area can be reached 
easily from both the farmyard and the 
driveway. 

HOMEMAKING AREA: Inasmuch 
as the homemaking area is the “control 
center of the farm,” these rooms in all 
plan arrangements are placed so as to 
give a view of the highway, of the ap- 
proach from the highway and of the 
farmyard itself. 


LIVING AND DINING AREA: By 
combining the living room and dining 
room into one large area, flexibility and 
economy of space are gained without 
sacrificing any of the functions of either 
room. The living and dining spaces are 
separated from the entryway by a stor- 
age cabinet. 

* Engineers and architects of the University of 


Illinois College of Agriculture and Small Homes 
Council. 
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Is Flexible 


OUTDOOR LIVING AREA: The 
living and dining area opens onto a ter- 
race with southern exposure. The plan 
permits much flexibility in the location 
of this outdoor living area. (See sug- 
gested outdoor living area in plan 
below.) 


SLEEPING AREAS: The bedrooms 
and bathroom form a self-contained 
unit, making up one of the two rec- 
tangles. —The bedroom wing can be en- 
tered directly from the outside. 

The plan for this unit is very simple. 
Each room is separated from the adjoin- 
ing one by closets. This layout permits 
a variable number of bedrooms—one, 
two, three or four—without change in 
plan arrangement. The relation of the 
bedroom unit to the living unit can be 
altered in several ways. (See opposite 
page.) The bathroom has storage space 
for linens and space for a dressing table. 


GARAGE: Placement of the garage 
is optional. It can be attached to the 
house, or connected by a breezeway, or 
placed away from the house. 


BEDROOM 


LIVING 


BEDROOM 


SCALE OF FEET 
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The Homemaking Area 


The workroom and the kitchen form a home- 
making area which is carefully related to all 
ee CR ae approaches to the house, The _ illustration 
Lis shows the home-making area equipped with all 
<3 eee “hy \ BASEMENT STAIR major conveniences; however, this space will 
' operate efficiently also with fewer and simpler 
conveniences. For instance, open shelves or 
fewer cabinets can be installed when the house 
is built and the cabinetwork completed later; 
older type appliances can serve until replaced 
by new. Special features of the homemaking 
area include a workroom with a 
convenient wash-up space, office 
space, laundry alcove with pro- 
vision for washing machine and 
movable laundry trays, work space 
for such tasks as processing food 
and preparing produce for market, 
and storage cabinets and closets, 
including closet in entryway for 
work clothes. The kitchen has U- 
shaped placement of refrigerator, 
range, sink, cabinets and work 
counters for efficiency, and a place 
to eat which can also double as a 
sewing area, 











WORK CLOTHES 





BREAKFAST/ Ws 

















House Plan Adapts to Various Arrangements 


The sketches below illustrate combinations of the two rectangles for each of 
the four principal farmstead orientations. In each one, the bedrooms catch 
southwest breezes in summer and the living room has a southern exposure 
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Is It a Good Vacuum Cleaner? 


By Catherine Long Taylor 


T is a good vacuum*cleaner if it 

will clean rugs and carpets easily 

and well without excessive wear and 
tear; if it has attachments which will 
satisfy all above-the-floor cleaning re- 
quirements, including high spots and 
crevices; if it is easy to handle and easy 
to store; if it is made by a reputable 
company which stands firmly in back of 
the products it manufactures. 


What are the main types? 


1. Upright—may be suction, suction 
with stationary brushes, suction with 
revolving brushes 

2. Tank or cylinder—may be bag filter 
(cloth or disposable paper bag), water 
filter, paper cone filter 

3. Hand—may be upright or tank type 


Parts and what they do 


1. Motor—runs fan 

2. Agitator or nozzle—loosens and col- 
lects litter and dirt 

3. Fan—sucks in air and dirt 


4. Filter—removes and retains dirt from 
air ' 


Storage 

Modern vacuum cleaners are designed 
for convenient storage. Many have a 
special handle for hanging. Either a 
rack or reel takes care of the cord. 
Racks, boxes or kits are provided for 
attachments. 


Care 


Vacuum cleaners themselves should be 
kept clean and in good repair. Many 
of the new models are “permanently 
lubricated.” Other models have explicit 
directions for oiling. Both hose and 
cord should be coiled with care. The 
hose itself should be cleaned internally 
to assure efficient action and prevent 
stoppage. Sharp objects such as_hair- 
pins should not be allowed to enter the 
machine, 


Features to look for 
1. Attractive appearance—streamlined, 





Two of the newest vacuum cleaners on the fall market, the Westinghouse converti- 
ble hand vac and floor cleaner, and the Hoover Junior, are shown above flank- 
ing the first Hoover Cleaner manufactured 40 years ago. The first Hoover model 
weighed over 40 pounds; the latest weighs less than 14. The Westinghouse is 
especially designed for small apartments, upstairs use or last minute tidying 
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light but sturdy—durable finish 

Suited to current—AC or DC 

Conveniently placed power switch 

Quiet motor and fan action, little 

vibration 

5. Floor adjuster for efficient cleaning 
(some are automatic) 

6. Plastic or rubber bumpers to pre- 

vent marring furniture 

Easy removal of dust recepticle 

(some have foot-operated dirt eject- 

or) | 

8. Well-designed runners on_ tank 
type; flexible handle on upright 

9. Ease of changing attachments 

10. Light at base with wide arc of il- 
lumination 

11. Well insulated cord at least 18 feet 
in length. Simple method of wind- 


A gee 


~I 


ing cord 

12. Simple, easy method for changing 
attachments 

Attachments 


Attachments make homecleaning almost 
a pleasure. They clean surfaces and 
crevices without scattering dust or piling 
up dirt. They can be used for waxing 
and polishing floors, cleaning and sham- 
pooing upholstery, brushing and de- 
mothing clothes, spraying paint and 
varnish. Directions provided by the 
manufacturers show many time and 
labor saving uses for each and every 
attachment. 


Factors influencing choice 

1. Size of house and amount of clean- 
ing required 

2. Number ‘and type of rugs; waxed 
floor area 

3. Storage space available 


It is important that home economics 
students be given an opportunity to see 
and use all types of vacuum cleaners 
and attachments in order to be pre- 
pared to buy wisely and use advan- 
tageously when they become home- 
makers. Since few schools own more 
than one type of cleaner, and many 
none, it may be possible to make ar- 
rangements for borrowing demonstra- 
tors’ models. If this is not feasible, stu- 
dents may bring vacuum cleaners from 
home and demonstrate their uses to 
their classmates. In large towns and 
cities it is usually possible to arrange a 
class visit to a local store where vari- 

(Concluded on page 636) 
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Football Party Bread 
(Steamed Brown Bread) 


LANLVAULEUEE ETE TY 


teaspoon baking soda 


3 large shredded wheat biscuits 
teaspoon baking powder 


(1 cup finely rolled) 





1 
1 
2 cups buttermilk 2 tablespoons sugar = 
24 cup molasses 1% teaspoons salt = 
1 cup sifted whole wheat flour 1 teaspoon cinnamon 
1 cup corn meal 1 cup raisins 
= 
= 
Roll shredded wheat into fine crumbs. Combine with buttermilk and molasses; = 
allow to stand 10 minutes. Sift together whole wheat flour, corn meal, baking soda, = 
baking powder, sugar, salt and cinnamon. Fold into shredded wheat mixture, stir- = 
ring just enough to moisten dry ingredients. Stir in raisins. Fill greased one-quart 
mold two-thirds full. Cover tightly and steam three hours. Serve warm or cold. 
a 
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A Short Process for Making Yeast Bread 


By B. Priscilla Gibson Instructor, Foods and Nutrition; Morehead State College, Kentucky 
Marguerite Johnson Nutrition Specialist, Agricultural Extension Service, Pennsylvania State College 
Natalie K. Fitch Professor of Home Economics, Teachers College, Columbia University 


school or college classes in foods of- 

ten presents a problem because time 
is limited. If the students follow the 
usual method of making yeast bread 
more time is needed to complete the 
process than the ordinary class period 
allows. This requires some adjustment 
by the teacher so that students may 
make a finished product, and various 
ways of solving the problem have been 
tried. Some teachers use a so-called re- 
frigerator-bread method, in which case 
students make the dough during one 
class period and bake it in the next. 
Where schedules permit, other teachers 
may have students in one class start the 
bread and those in the second class 
complete it. Still other teachers do a 
great deal of advance preparation so 
that dough at various stages will be 
ready for the students when the lab- 
oratory period begins. 

There is an advantage in completing 
the entire bread-making process in one 
class period. By carrying the process 
from beginning to end, students get a 
better understanding of it than would 
otherwise be possible. For this reason 
a study was undertaken by members of 
the experimental foods classes at Teach- 
ers College to develop a procedure for 
making bread within a ninety-minute 
laboratory period. 


T= making of yeast bread in high 


The recipe selected for the study was 
one commonly used in the foods labora- 
tories of Teachers College. It included 
among the ingredients, two yeast cakes, 
two tablespoonfuls of sugar and three 
cupfuls of flour. A preliminary test was 
made to determine whether or not 
larger proportions of yeast and sugar 
would shorten the time for making 
bread by the conventional  straight- 
dough method. It was found that an 
increase of fifty per cent in the amounts 
of both yeast and sugar in the recipe 
reduced the time for making it. How- 
ever, the bread was inferior in over- 
all quality and especially in the char- 
acter of the grain of the crumb to 
bread obtained by using the original 
recipe. It was therefore decided to use 
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the amounts of all ingredients as stated 
in this recipe and to study the effects 
of modifications in the method of mak- 
ing the bread upon the time involved. 


Conditions for the study were care- 
fully controlled. All ingredients, except 
yeast, for use in the entire experiment 
were assembled at the start to assure 
uniformity. Dry milk powder and water 
were used instead of fresh milk to elimi- 
nate possible variations in fluid milk 
from time to time. Fresh yeast was pur- 
chased daily. The same equipment was 
used throughout, and techniques were 
standardized and carefully followed. 
The dough was baked in small pans two 
inches deep which measured 414 by 
234 inches at the top. A score card 
based on one developed by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking was used for 
judging the finished bread. Before ac- 
cepting the recipe as satisfactory tests 
were made using fresh milk rather than 
dried milk and water, and _ several 
different brands of all-purpose flours. 
In all instances the bread obtained was 
comparable in quality. 

The basic straight-dough method of 
making bread calls for the following: 
mixing ingredients into a dough, knead- 
ing the dough, a dough fermentation 
process, shaping the fermented dough 
into loaves, a second or so-called pan- 
fermentation, and finally the baking 
period. In the study four modifications 
of this method were made: 1. Subject- 
ing the yeast to a short prefermentation 
period before mixing the dough. 2. 
Either omitting the pan-fermentation 
and starting the baking in a cold oven, 
or shortening the pan - fermentation 
period, and starting the baking at a 
lower temperature than 400° (the oven 
temperature used throughout the rest 
of the study). 3. Omitting the dough- 
fermentation period. 4. A combination 
of modifications 1 and 3, using a pre- 
fermentation period and omitting the 
dough-fermentation. A brief description 
of these tests together with results of 
each one follows. 


The prefermentation period was ac- 
complished by mixing the yeast in a 


small amount of warm water, adding it 
with the sugar and fat to the warm 
liquid (water or milk), then allowing 
the mixture to stand at room temper- 
ature, about 75° F., for periods ranging 
from 10-30 minutes. During this period, 
the activity of yeast became noticeable, 
even markedly so in the fermentation 
which lasted for thirty minutes. At the 
end of the prefermentation period, 
flour and salt were added and the bread 
was finished by the conventional 
straight-dough method. In this modifi- 
cation of the procedure the use of the 
thirty minute prefermentation period 
reduced the total time required for the 
dough and pan-fermentdtion periods by 
fifteen minutes. The finished bread was 
excellent. 

The quality of the bread obtained 
by using the method in which the pan- 
fermentation period was omitted and 
the baking of the dough started in a 
cold oven was not satisfactory. This 
was true also of the product made by 
shortening the pan-fermentation period 
and adjusting the initial oven heat to 
lower than the usual baking temper- 
ature. In both instances slightly less 
than the usual time was required to 
make the bread, but because of the poor 
quality it was apparent that fermenta- 
tion of the dough in the pan should 
be complete before the loaves are placed 
in an oven of 400° F. for baking. 

There was no such adverse effect 
when the dough-fermentation step was 
omitted in order to shorten the time 
of making. This bread was of such 
good quality that it led to the final 
modification of method tested in the 
study, namely, the use of a 30 minute 
prefermentation period as _ described 
above, followed by a procedure omitting 
the dough-fermentation period. A fur- 
ther slight adjustment was made by add- 


ing melted fat during the mixing of 


the dough rather than putting it into 
the prefermentation mixture. By using 
this procedure for making bread it was 
found that the time required for the 
process, counted from the end of the 
(Concluded on page 646) 
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an Ohio State University student 

of a group of children on a Colum- 
bus playground, “I want you to meet 
the Seven Little Sisters.” At the same 
time, another student was helping a GI 
bride solve her food budget problems, 
and two others were broadcasting the 
latest information on the best local food 
buys. 

These projects were some of a num- 
ber which have developed in the com- 
munity nutrition course in the School 
of Home Economics of The Ohio State 
University. The “Seven Little Sisters” 
is a project by Joelle Long sponsored 
by the Nutrition Service of the local 
American Red Cross. It is a method 
of teaching health practices which con- 
tribute to good nutrition. The little 
sisters are twenty-four-inch silhouette 
dolls made of plywood, dressed in wide 
old-fashioned hoop skirts and bonnets. 
Each doll carries a market basket con- 
taining articles that illustrate her spécial 
message about health and _ nutrition. 
Polly Pep wears a brown dress and a 
cream bonnet and suggests the value of 
whole grains. Molly Milk in a white 
dress and cream bonnet emphasizes the 
importance of drinking wilk. Jolly 
Jane in a green dress and orange bon- 
net suggests that it is good to eat fruits 
and vegetables in these colors. The 
other four sisters are also dressed ap- 
propriately for the health and nutrition 
rules which they represent. This pro- 
ject has been used with elementary 
school children in both classroom and 
playground activities. 

The bride of a GI student faces a 
big problem in planning an adequate 


]): you have a little sister?” asked 
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diet on the Government subsistence 
allowance. ‘The students in the com- 
munity nutrition class are frequently 
asked by agencies or friends to advise 
on ways of reducing food costs. The 
students assisted the GI bride in plan- 
ning adequate low-cost menus for a 
week, in facing her limitations as to 
storage and equipment for food pre- 
paration, and in preparing market lists. 

The radio program on best food buys 
was arranged by two students who ob- 
tained information from several stores 


The University 
Nutrition Class 
in the Community 


By Jessie Craig Obert 
and Eloise Smith Rice 


Assistant Professor and Instructor 
Division of Food and Nutrition 
The Ohio State University 


about food prices of seasonal items. 
This information was utilized by the 
women’s editor of the University radio 
station in a weekly broadcast on price 
trends and best buys. The students also 
wrote and delivered two fifteen-minute 
programs giving suggestions for unusual 
ways to use plentiful foods. 

Each member of the class studies the 
techniques of nutrition education, then 
has an opportunity to cooperate with 
some local agency in using those tech- 

(Concluded on page 647) 





“Sevea Little Sisters”—aided by an Ohio State home economics major—intro- 
duce good health habits to interested youngsters at a Columbus playground 
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Canned Meats 
Are ood 


By Lily Haxworth Wallace 


Lecturer, Writer and Consultant on Foods 








recent years has been the swing to canned foods 

with the increase in the popularity of canned meats 
especially noticeable. This is one good thing which 
has come out of the war. 

Canned meats are convenient; convenient to buy, to 
store and to use. They are always available just by 
reaching up to the pantry shelf. And not only is their 
variety unlimited, but they are also easy and quick to 
prepare because of scientific pre-cooking during the 
canning process. 

Canned meats are economical. Every ounce is edible 
because of trimming and boning have been done before 
the meat was placed in its container and, equally im- 
portant, there is no shrinkage in home preparation. 

Canned meats are clean and safe, thanks to the rigid 
system of inspection at the plant. Food value, flavor, 
vitamins and essential minerals are all retained. 

During World War II new canning techniques were 
evolved and many new meat combinations developed 
in order to feed our armed forces adequately; a few of 
these good foods are now available for home consump- 
tion. 

Unlike many other canned products (fruits, vege- 
tables and juices which come in more or less standard- 
ized sizes) meats are packed in a wide variety of both 
sizes and shapes, those same shapes incidentally having 
been adapted to the product to be canned, rather than 
vice versa. A canned ham, for example, is instantly 
recognizable because the shape of the can conforms to 
that of the ham. 

Generally speaking, canned meats have been com- 
pletely sterilized after sealing which means that they 
may be kept at room temperature for almost unlimited 
periods. There are, however, one or two instances 
where this does not hold good: hams, for example, are 
not completely sterile and should be kept refrigerated, 
both before and after opening. Moreover they should 
be used within a reasonable time. 

Where canned meats are to be sliced and served cold 
it is wise to chill thoroughly, not merely for the sake 
of flavor but also because chilling makes for easier slic- 
ing. All canned meats should be used reasonably quick- 
ly after being taken from the can, for they will not keep 
indefinitely any more than will home-cooked uncanned 
meat. 

As with all canned foods, dents or rust on the out- 


() of the outstanding changes in eating habits in 
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Photo courtesy Swift & Company 
Pork and beef luncheon meat, cream of mushroom soup, 
green pepper and a frill of mashed potato make these in- 
dividual casseroles a special treat for a Sunday supper 


side of the can do not mean spoilage. Bulging or leak- 
age do. 

Stress the fact with students that canned meat need 
not necessarily be served “as is.” There are almost 
innumerable ways of presenting both home canned and 
commercially canned meats which will make them pop- 
ular with the family at every meal of the day—break- 
fast, luncheon and dinner—as in-between meal snacks 
or sandwiches, as canape spreads or to make more 
savory an otherwise bland dish which for its bulk de- 
pends chiefly on vegetables or perhaps macaroni or 
noodles. 

It is too bad that we have only limited space to sug- 
gest what may be done with these delicious and won- 
derful products. In fact, to let you in on a secret, we 
didn’t quite realize ourselves until we began to experi- 
ment and test in working on this article how many 
good dishes can come out of a few cans of meat. There’s 
almost an endless trail of them just waiting to be 
opened up: inexpensive frankfurters, Vienna sausage; 
canned spiced luncheon meats, dried beef, liver and 
other meat spreads, and various stews as well as the 
more costly—but, oh, so good—lamb, pork and beef 
tongues, chicken and ham. 


Chinese Chicken 


(4 average servings) 


1 teaspoon salt 


1/6 teaspoon pepper 
\% teaspoon grated 
lemon rind 


1 can (12 oz.) boned 


chicken 
1% cups chicken stock Toast 


¥Y% cup toasted shredded almonds or walnuts 


\% cup butter or substitute 


1 cup well-drained crushed 
canned pineapple 


4 tablespoons flour 


Heat butter and cook pineapple in it for five minutes. 
Add flour and when smoothly blended stir in chicken 
stock (use liquor surrounding chicken with water or 
water and chicken bouillon cube to make up quantity.) 
Bring to boiling point, season, add lemon rind and 
chicken and simmer 15 minutes. Serve on toast sprink- 
ling each portion with shredded nuts. 

(Continued on page 630) 
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Valuable School Lunch Foods 


from USDA 


School Lunch Program is the distribution of foods 

by the United States Department of Agriculture. 
Provision of these agricultural commodities for use in 
school lunches is in accordance with the stated policy 
of Congress that, as a measure of national security, 
efforts be made to safeguard the health and well-being 
of the Nation’s children and at the same time to en- 
courage domestic consumption of nutritious agricul- 
tural commodities and other foods. 

The dual purpose of the School Lunch Act is being 
accomplished by Federal financial assistance to the 
States, and by provision of an adequate supply of foods 
and other facilities, for establishing and operating non- 
profit school lunch programs. Last year, 300 million 
pounds of food were distributed by the Department, 
and this food went not only to schools but also to 
institutions and welfare, with the schools receiving 
about 40% of this amount. The Department obtains 
this food in two ways. One group of food is bought 
by the Department out of funds provided by Congress. 
The other group of foods is secured in purchase opera- 
tions under the law which requires Government price 
support for certain foods. 

One of the main provisions of the law which refers 
directly to the Department of Agriculture’s distribution 
of school lunch foods is found in Section 6 of the School 
Lunch Act. This section authorizes the Department of 
Agriculture to make direct purchases of certain foods 
for distribution to the schools which take part in the 
School Lunch Program, and Congress provides directly 
the money for their purchase. 

The foods which are distributed to schools under 
this authority are selected on the basis of their nutri- 
tive value and are usually commodities which the De- 
partment can procure economically. During the past 
school year, slightly more than one-fifth of the School 
Lunch appropriation, or about 14 million dollars, was 
spent on Section 6 foods. 

The foods which were purchased were high in ascor- 
bic acid and protein content, and were especially suited 
to overcome deficiencies in children’s diets. Foods of 
high vitamin C content, such as concentrated orange 
juice, tomato juice and canned whole tomatoes, ac- 
counted for a large part of the purchases. Protein-rich 
foods purchased and distributed with Section 6 funds 
last year, included cheddar cheese, peanut butter, and 
non-fat dry milk, and these were selected because of the 
prevailing high cost of the other protein-rich foods, such 
as meat and poultry. These Section 6 commodities were 


(): great importance in the operation of the National 
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By Claire W. Kallock 


U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Food Distribution Programs Branch, P.M.A. 


distributed to more than 8 million children in about 
58,000 schools, and were a highly valuable addition to 
the school lunch menu. 

For this school year, the United States Department 
of Agriculture has approximately the same amount of 
money to spend under Section 6 as it had last year, and 
it is likely that about.the same amount of commodities 
will be supplied schools. 

While there are record-breaking wheat and corn 
crops in prospect, the economists say little reduction 
in prices is likely until sometime in 1949. This fall and 
winter, the problem of finding economical protein-rich 
foods will still be difficult. So, about the same protein- 
rich foods as last year will be provided to schools under 
the program to help provide more economical meals. 

In addition, canned peas, carrots and some plums 
are scheduled for purchase, and each school in the lunch 
program will receive its share. Sometimes the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is offered an exceptionally eco- 
nomical buy which provides a lot of valuable food at 
a relatively small expenditure of school lunch funds, 
such as the jam received by schools during the sugar 
shortage. If that happens again, jam or other foods 
may be added to the distribution list. 

No potatoes listed, you are probably thinking, with 
perhaps a month’s supply of them already in your store 
rooms; and that brings us to the question of Section 32 
commodities. In addition to Section 6 of the School 
Lunch Act, there is another law which enables the De- 
partment of Agriculture to provide foods for school 
lunch use. It is Section 32 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act, and it is designed to encourage the consump- 
tion of agricultural products by developing additional 
outlets for foods which are in especially abundant 
supply. 

Section 32 funds were used last year to purchase white 
potatoes, sweet potatoes, apples, canned grapefruit juice, 
dried figs, raisins, dried apples, peaches and dried eggs. 
The purchase of these foods by the Government and 
their distribution to schools provided outlets for com- 
modities which-could not move through normal trade 
channels at fair prices because of the large supply. 

For this school year, you may expect to continue get- 
ting foods under the Section 32 authority; and these 
will include white potatoes, sweet potatoes, six dried 
fruits (peaches, apricots, apples, raisins, figs and prunes); 
canned foods, including sliced apples, applesauce, 
grapefruit juice; dried eggs, honey, fresh apples, and 
some fresh vegetables, such as beets and cabbage. 

(Continued on page 632) 
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recipes have been tested in the Brookline Schools. 


School Lunch Menus and Quantity 


Note: These menus are set up for the Type B Federal School Lunch Plan. These same menus may be used for the Type A 
Program by (1) increasing the protein from one ounce to two ounces; (2) increasing the serving of fruit and/or vege- 
table from 4% cup to % cup; (3) using two teaspoons of butter or fortified margarine in place of one teaspoon, These 


See opposite page for recipes of starred items. 
























































































































































DATE SOUP... 8c HOT DISH ... 18c SALADS...15<« SANDWICHES...8¢ DESSERTS... 8c 
{ Lamb Baked Macaroni and Cheese, Harvard Beets, | Pineapple & Jam Fruit Cup 
Broth Fruit Juice, Roll* Stuffed Plum | Lettuce 
2 Cream of Beef & Vegetable Stew on Biscuit (but- Cardinal Cream Cheese & Nut Spanish ‘rae 
Carrot tered), Tomato Juice, Peaches Jelly Cream 
Cream of Baked Beans, Frankfort, Cole Slaw, 1 Brown Pear and Barbecue Banana Cream 3 
3 | Celery Bread* Grape Cream Cheese and Pie 
Date 
4 French Chicken Pin Wheel Biscuit, Mushroom | Asparagus Sliced Tomato * Apple 
Onion Sauce, Peas, Tomato Juice Jelly and Nut Cream 
5 Salmon Fish Loaf, Creole Sauce, Cauliflower, Roll* | * Neptune Cream Cheese and Caramel 
Bisque Olive; Jam Pudding 
8 Beef Welsh Rabbit on Toast, Bacon Strip, | Green Lettuce; Cream Graham Cracker 
Tomato Juice, Small Fruit Salad Cheese & Jelly Prune Pudding 
4 Creole Cheese Potato, String Beans, Fruit “Juice, Apple, Carrot Sliced Tongue 15c_ ‘| Apricot 
. Peanut Butter Sandwich and Raisin Cheese and Olive Cobbler 
10 Cream of Pot Roast, Bro Browned Potato, “Gravy, Cab- Chickory & To- Cheese and Relish Vanilla Pudding, 
Pea bage, Roll* mato Wedges | Jelly Fruit S. 
Armistice Day 
{2 Tomato Creamed Codfish on Mashed Potato, But- | Chef’s American Cheese Raspberry Fruit 
tered Broccoli, Bran Muffin* Fruit and Nut Gelatine L* 
15 Black Scalloped "Noodle, Bacon and ‘Cheese, a Fresh Slaw a Sauce 
Bean Tossed Salad, Peanut Butter Sandwich; Egg Bologna Roll 1Se ortcake 
{6 Split Sliced Ham, Vegetable Timbale, Cheese Cranberry _ Pimento Cheese x Blueberry 
Pea Sauce, Orange Juice, Bran Muffin* and Orange Jelly ; Cottage Pudd. 
Cream of Baked Potato, Butter, | Baked Sausage, Stuffed Pepper Chopped Ege and Steamed Choco- 
{7 Chicken Apple Sauce, Fruit Juice, Coffee Cake & Pineapple Pickle late Pudding 
Jam Foamy Sauce 
ig Vegetable Lamburg Patty, Gravy, Hubbard Squash, Minted me: Lettuce; Cream Lemon ‘ 
Tomato Juice, Nut Muffin* Fruit Cheese and Date ; Meringue Pie 
19 Fish Salmon Loaf, Ege ‘Sauce, Fresh Spinach, * Calico American Cheese Fruit Spice 
Chowder Fruit Juice, Roll* Jelly and Nut isd _ Cake 
22 Cream of Spanish Rice, Grilled Luncheon Meat, Roll*, | Cabbage and Lettuce & Bacon 15c | Mock Mince 
Mushroom| Fruit Confection _ Pineapple Jelly Saal _ Turnover — 
Bouillon Hot Turkey Sandwich, Gravy, Fruit Juice, Stuffed Celery, Cream Cheese & Fig | Pumpkin 
23 Cranberry Prune Pudding Watermelon | Salmon Salad Roll ie 
Rind 10c 
Thanksgiving Vacation 
| | 
25 | Scotch |Scrambled Eggs, Baked Potato, Butter, | Fresh Liverwurst, Rye 15c | Baked Apple— 
Broth | Peas, Roll* Vegetable Jam Light Cream : 
; Cream of |Meat ‘Cake, Spaghetti, String Beans, Roll* Stuffed Peanut Butter Peach Cup 
30 Asparagus | Beet Jam Pudding 








Whip Topping 








* Butter or fortified margarine served with breadstuff. S = Sauce. 
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Recipes for November 
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Blueberry Cottage Pudding 
(50 servings) 


3 cups sugar 
1% quarts milk 
2 ths. lemon juice 
1 quart frozen blue- 
berries (drained) 


234 quarts cake flour 
34 cup baking powder 

1 tablespoon salt 

1 cup dried eggs 

A 


1%4 cups shortening 


i) 


Sift all dry ingredients including dried eggs. Cream 
fat and sugar thoroughly. Add dry ingredients and 
milk alternately to creamed mixture. Add lemon 
juice. Fold in blueberries. Bake in greased pans 
350° F. for 40-45 minutes. Cut in squares and serve 
with blueberry sauce. 


Calico Salad 
(48 Servings) 


1% pints celery strips, 
fine 
4 quarts orange juice 
(concentrated, recon- 
stituted) 
Juice from 2 lemons 


cup plain gelatin 
quart water 

cups sugar 

pint carrots, raw- 
grated 

qt, beets, cooked-strips 


Lt ell ol 


— 


Mix sugar and gelatin and: soak in one quart of 
water. Heat until gelatin is dissolved. Add orange 
juice and cool until mixture begins to thicken 
slightly. Marinate carrots, beets and celery in lemon 
juice for 10 minutes. Fold vegetable mixture into 
slightly thickened gelatin. Chill until firm. Un- 
mold, garnish with mayonnaise. 


School Lunch Managers—Attention! 


These menus and recipes are suggestions only. In 
the Brookline schools, we have a centralized system 
serving eight elementary schools and one high school 
of two thousand pupils. These menus are based upon a 
food cost of 65% — an average which we maintain 
almost constantly. Even within this system, menu 
changes are necessarily made in the master menu to 
meet racial habits and economic conditions of the 
pupils. 

It is not expected that menus can be used “as is” 
because market conditions and labor costs vary through- 
out the country. These are suggestions which we hope 
will be helpful. Your comments and suggestions will be 
welcomed. 

Marion L. Cronan 
School Lunch Editor 


OCTOBER, 1948 


School Lunch Manager 
Brookline High School, Massachusetts 


Blueberry Sauce 


4 


(50 servings—4 cup per serving) 


1% quarts frozen blue 14 cup butter or fortified 


berries margarine 
1% quarts water 14 teaspoon cloves 
3g cups flour 1% teaspoon salt 
31% cups sugar 14 cup lemon juice 


Bring blueberries and water to a boil. Mix flow 
and sugar, add to hot fruit and cook five minutes 
or until thickened, stirring constantly. Add butter 
or margarine, cloves, salt and lemon juice. Serve 


warm. 


Neptune Salad 
(50 servings) 


5 tablespoons salt 24 cup chopped pimiento 
334 gallons boiling water 114 cups pickle relish 
2 pounds elbow 5 cups flaked tuna fish 
macaroni 21% teaspoons salt 


4 cups chopped celery 3% cups salad dressing 
21% cups chopped green 5-7 tomatoes, cut in 
pepper wedges 


Add salt to rapidly boiling water. Add macaroni 
and boil until tender (8 minutes). Drain, rinse and 
chill. Add other ingredients except tomato. Toss. 
Garnish with tomato wedges. 
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Apple Cream 
(50 servings) 


1 cup plain gelatin 1 quart apple sauce 
2 cups sugar 8 egg whites 
2 cups water 4 cup sugar 
1% pints concentrated 2 teaspoons vanilla 
orange juice 34 quart cake crumbs, 
(reconstituted) toasted 


1% pints milk 


Mix gelatin and sugar (2 cups) with cold water. 
Heat until gelatin is dissolved. Cool. Add orange 
juice and milk, and chill. When cold and sirupy, 
fold in apple sauce. Beat egg whites until stiff, 
add 1% cup sugar gradually and continue beating 
until stiff enough to hold up in peaks. Add vanilla. 
Fold into gelatin mixture. Pour into shallow pans 
which have been lined with half of cake crumbs. 
Sprinkle remaining crumbs on top. Chill until 
firm. Cut in squares. 


By Marion L. Cronan 
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Phote Courtesy Holmes and Edwards 


Decorate the table with Jack-o-lantern 
candle holders and little pumpkin girl 
place cards, both easily made from 
crepe paper and wire. Then add gleam- 
ing Danish Princess silver for extra 
magic 


FROLICSOME Halloween party, 

with classmates and younger brothers 
and sisters as guests, is an activity which 
high school girls will enjoy planning. 
Halloween festivities provide a natural 
opportunity for youngsters of all ages 
to share in pleasant group experiences 
which encourage family cooperation. 

Although most of the actual prepara- 
tion will be done at the home selected 
by the group as the site of the party, 
the home economics classroom . fits 
neatly into the picture. The teacher 
can incorporate into her lesson plans 
discussions and _ activities centered 


Halloween Party 


around such things as the selection, 
preparation and serving of refreshments, 
decorating the room and the table, and 
the responsibilities of hostesses in greet- 
ing their guests and helping them to 
have a good time. 

The guests should come in costume, 
of course; it wouldn’t be a Halloween 
party otherwise. And for the little ones, 
there’s no greater thrill than suddenly 
assuming the power to scare acquaint- 
ances out of their wits. Home eco- 
nomics students can make their own cos- 
tumes and work with the mothers of 
the younger children to be sure that 
each has something to wear. 

The setting for the Halloween party 
might appropriately be a large back 
yard, a recreation room or even the 
family living room, Simple decorations 
of jack-o’-lanterns, black cats cut from 
cardboard, colored balloons and crepe 
paper streamers make a fitting atmos- 
phere for a convening of ghosts and 
goblins. 

Since the group will be large, refresh- 
ments should be simple to prepare and 
serve. Chocolate-covered doughnuts, 
cider punch, popcorn, nuts and apples 
require a minimum of preparation. 

If a fireplace is available or there 
is room for a bonfire, the guests can 
roast marshmallows and _frankfurters. 
Fires are especially appropriate on Hal- 
lowe’en; the flames have a conjuror’s 
power to summon weird people out of 


the shadows—and then to keep them at 
a safe distance. 

For a smaller group or a chillier 
night, the menu could consist of a green 
salad, baked beans, pumpkin pie and 
milk. Refreshments like these would 
take the place of supper and the party 
could begin earlier, thus giving the 
younger children more time for fun be- 
fore they leave for home and bed. 

Children of all ages enjoy old-time 
favorite games. To get the party off 
to a jolly start, play “pin the tail on 
the black cat” and “spin the bottle.” 
Bring out a shiny washtub for the tradi- 
tional Halloween‘ sport of “bobbing 
for apples.” 

A “‘fish-pond” can be set up by hang- 
ing a sheet across the corner of a room. 
An ordinary fishing pole without a hook 
can be used or an imitation one can 
be made by tying a string to the end 
of a stick. When the children drop 
their lines in for candy, someone should 
stand behind the sheet to be sure the 
“fish” bite. 

The first part of the evening can be 
filled with games and activities which 
younger children will enjoy. After re- 
freshments are served, the little broth- 
ers and sisters can be escorted off to 
home and to bed. Then the high- 
school crowd can linger about the bon- 
fire or the fireplace, singing songs and 
telling stories until the last embers 
have faded. 





Frozen Fruit Suckers 


Frozen fruit suckers are a wholesome 
treat for the younger set, with no after- 
party misery. Make them with apricot- 
applesauce, apricots with farina, peaches, 
applesauce, pear-pineapple, or combina- 
tions of these ready-to-serve baby fruits. 
They are colorful, quickly made, in- 
expensive. Here is the recipe: 


2 cups strained fruit 
(four 4% oz, cans) 

1 cup orange juice 

2 tablespoons sugar 


Mix ingredients well and _ partially 
freeze in ice cube tray, using cube di- 
vider. When partially frozen, insert 
wooden or paper spoons* in upright 
position. Continue freezing. Makes 1 
tray of 14 cubes, 114 inches square. 


* Wooden spoons are much safer for the young fry 
than sharp pointed sticks. 


—Photo courtesy Gerber Products Co. 
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Meringue Type ©° 


Baking Steps: 
1, Sift flout and sug@f : 
2, Beat 88 whites tO mixtur 
froth. . in Chocolate 
coconut, 
5. Add flavoring 


ATE COCONUT KISSES 


CHOCOL 


Application: 
redded coconut 
emi-Sweet 


1 tbs. flout 
114 ¢- sifted confec- 
toners’ SUBa 


Drop by teaspo° 
Bake at: 350°F. Time: 15 . yield: 4 


(Cool slightly 
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Naturally, most everyone likes ice cream! Folks No wonder ice cream is nutritious—it’s a dairy 

enjoy ice cream’s cool refreshment . . . its smooth, product! 

creamy texture . . . its endless variety of Ice cream is a good source of vitamin A 

luscious flavors. and riboflavin . . . contains other nutrients found 
And—what’s more—they know that ice cream in milk. Calcium, necessary for strong 

is not only delicious . . . it’s nutritious, too! bones and teeth, is supplied, too! 


Nutritional value and delicious flavor account for the 
invaluable role played by ice cream in our nation’s 
health and welfare program. 







111 North Canal Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 





The presence of this Seal indicates 
that all nutritional statements in this 
advertisement. have been found ac- 
ceptable by the Council on Foods and 
Nutrition of the American Medical 
Association. 





Since 1918... the National Dairy Council, a non-profit organization, has been 
devoted to nutritional research and to education in the use of dairy products 
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Butter—a nutritious dairy food 


5. On what does the vitamin A potency depend ? 
Ans. The vitamin A activity of butter depends on the 
amount of carotene in the feed of the cow. Green pas- 
ture grass and silage are the best sources of carotene for 
the cow. Today’s modern feeding practices assure a cream 
of high vitamin A content. 


1. What is butter? 


Ans. Butter is a wholesome, nutritious food made from 
cream, the natural fat of milk which is supplied by the 
dairy cow. The present-day cow is a highly perfected 
“milk factory’’ resulting from years of improved breed- 
ing, scientific care and protection. 


2. What are butter’s most important 


known nutrients ? 

Ans. Its fat and its vitamin A value. Butter is made of 
the fat of milk. It yields about 3300 calories per pound 
and is completely and easily digested when eaten in a 
general mixed diet. 


3. What is the vitamin A value of butter? 


Ans. The year round average for the vitamin A value of 
butter is 15,000 International Units per pound. The aver- 
age content in summer butter is 18,000 I.U. and some 
has well over 20,000 I.U. per pound at that season. About 
two-thirds of all the creamery butter produced is “‘sum- 
mer” butter. 


4. What does vitamin A do for the body? 


Ans. It is necessary to life itself. Vitamin A active sub- 
stances (the body gets its vitamin A from carotene as well 
as from the different forms of vitamin A itself) are essen- 
tial for growth, for healthy eyes, skin and other epithelial 
tissues. 


The presence of this seal indicates that all 
nutritional statements in this advertisement 
have been found acceptable by the Council 
on Foods and Nutrition of the American 
Medical Association. 
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6. Is the vitamin A content of butter stable? 


Ans. A United States Department of Agriculture study 
reports that the vitamin A value of butter is very stable 
under conditions, and for periods, that commercial butter 
is ordinarily stored. 


7. What other nutrients is butter thought 


to contain? 

Ans. Butter, especially summer butter, produces a growth 
stimulation in experimental animals on’ certain diets. 
Whether this effect is due to a specific growth factor or 
to a more beneficial balance of known fatty acids is not 
fully determined. 


8. On what do we base our present-day 


knowledge of butter? 

Ans. Nowadays, butter ‘goes to college.” 
apart and examined in university laboratories to see what 
makes up its character. Scientists and researchers are 
constantly learning and publishing new facts about the 
nutritional content of butter and its contribution to 


It is taken 


human welfare. 


“7, 111 North Canal Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 4 


, council 





Since 1918 . . . the National Dairy Council, a non-profit organization, 
has been devoted to nutritional research and to education in the use 
of dairy products. 
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What's Going On in Foods 





HE United States and some other 

countries can expect bumper grain 

crops this fall. This is good news 
because it indicates more food, but it 
does not mean there will be enough. 
Cereals now provide 75 per cent of all 
the food eaten, and this proportion wiil 
not be reduced until grain production 
increases enough to restore the relative 
place of livestock in the food supply. 

United States farmers will harvest the 
largest corn crop in history this year, 
and the second largest wheat crop, ac- 
cording to the Food and Agricultural 
Organization of the United Nations. 
Canada’s prospects are not so bright. 
Her wheat crop will be only slightly 
larger than the drought-damaged 1947 
harvest. A large increase in Canadian 
rye is forecast, but barley and oats will 
be five per cent below 1947. Total 
wheat production in North America 
may be slightly lower than last year, 
but the feed-grain crop will probably be 
considerably larger. 


Market Briefs 

You'll be eating fewer sweet potatoes 
this winter. Production has fallen 11 
per cent since 1947 to reach the lowest 
level in 24 years. The steady decline 
in output is blamed on high produc- 
tion costs. Sweet potatoes require much 
hand labor. 

Cranberries will be plentiful this sea- 
son and will cost less than in recent 
years. An increase of 11 per cent over 
the 1947 crop is expected. Canned 
peaches, on the other hand, will prob- 
ably cost five to ten cents more. Pack- 
ers have been holding the price down 
despite rising costs because of the com- 
petitive cheapness of canned pineapple. 
Pineapple recently went up eight per 
cent, so peaches may cost more, too. 


Fake Steaks 

Now they are making tendér cuts of 
meat from the tough ones. A new pro- 
cess has been developed in which finely 
ground meat is combined with a fat 
emulsion and a small amount of flavor- 
ing to make a synthetic steak. The 
mixture is formed into molds with a 
suitable tubing or casing and then 
frozen and cut into slices. 


Snacks for Some 
Some people should eat between 
meals, says the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The lucky ones are growing 
children, active workers and under- 
weights. ‘Their snacks should be nutri- 
tious foods like fruit, milk, sandwiches 
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or a hardboiled egg. However, the De- 
partment still frowns upon appetite- 
spoiling snacks of candy, cake or sweet 
drinks. And between-meal nibbling is 
still not good for overweights. 


Malnourished Children 

Contrary to popular belief farm 
children are not better nourished than 
their city cousins. A recent General 
Mills survey in Minnesota showed that 
only 27 per cent of the country children 
were eating proper foods, in comparison 
to 42 per cent of the city children. 
Twenty-eight per cent of the city child- 
ren and 40 per cent of the country 
young folks had poor diets. The sur- 
vey indicates that the food intake of 
nearly 14,000,000 of the nation’s 24,- 
000,000 school children needs improve- 
ment. 

Malnourished Mothers 

Expectant mothers are not getting 
enough milk, fruits, meats and vege- 
tables. A survey by the ,New York 
State Food Commission shows that only 
21 per cent of 1,567 pregnant women 
interviewed had enough protein in their 
diets. ‘The recommended allowance is 
80 grams a day: the State average, 62 
grams. In New York City, 17 per cent 
of the women were getting no milk at 
all, while Upstate six per cent had 
none. Only 22 per cent had the recom- 
mended quart a day. About a fourth of 
the women were getting enough vita- 
min C, and about 39 per cent were 
definitely deficient in ascorbic acid. The 
amount of these foods eaten decreased 
with a decrease in income. 


Against Humdrum Hunger 

The flavoring industry. is waging a 
campaign against “humdrum hunger,” 
or poor nutrition caused by unattractive 
meals. The industry plans to create 
new and intriguing flavors for both 
home and commercial use, thus giving 
the homemaker novel ways to make 
nutritious foods taste better. 


Less Rancidity Soon 

Rancid potato chips may soon be 
only an unpleasant memory. A new 
anti-oxidant, which retards the com- 
monest type of rancidity in fats, has 
been developed, the Tennessee Eastman 
Corporation announces. The agent is 
a highly purified form of hydroquinone, 
which can be used either alone or in 
combination with one of its derivatives 
plus a synergistic agent. Alone, it pro- 
tects such things as cooking oils. Com- 
bined, it can be used to preserve lard 


By Evelyn Platt 


for all its uses, including the prepara- 
tion of potato chips. The new anti-oxi 
dant is safe to eat, economical, and 
does not impair the nutritional value of 
food. 
Fighting Foreign Fish 

The United States fish industry is 
worried. Imports from foreign fisheries, 
where costs are lower, have been in- 
creasing. To retain control of the fish 
market, the United States industry is 
conducting an _ intensive campaign, 
stressing the variety and cheapness of 
their products and the many ways of 
preparing them. Proper cooking 
methods are being emphasized. To re- 
tailers the industry offers hints on mer- 
chandising and a promise of uniformly 
packaged fillets for their freezing units. 
“The time to strike is while we still 
have the market, not after we lose it,” 
said one fishery executive. 


New Look in Shrimp 

Color is no longer a criterion for 
fresh shrimp. Odor is. An unusual spe- 
cies of shrimp, now on the national 
market for the first time, has the same 
pinkish-brown color as ordinary shrimp 
when it spoils. They are easy to tell 
apart, however, since spoiled shrimp has 
a foul odor. The rare variety, known 
as “grooved” or “Brazilian” shrimp, has 
been caught in large quantities in the 
Gulf of Mexico this season. It is identi- 
cal with the familiar kind in taste, nu- 
tritive value and appearance after cook- 
ing and should be prepared in the same 
way, according to the Fish and Wildlife 
Service. 
Have You Heard? 
* © ¢ that a “high C” variety of toma- 
toes has been developed by government 
experts? It contains three times more 
Vitamin C than the ordinary kind. 
* « ¢ that a peanut butter fortified 
with thiamin will soon be put on the 
market by Swift and Company? It is 
packed in 12-ounce glass containers de- 
signed for reuse as refrigerator jars. The 
colored plastic caps will do double duty, 
too, as iced drink coasters. 
* ¢ © that a quick-frozen variety of 
orange juice which can barely be dis- 
tinguished from the fresh kind is being 
put out by the Birds Eye-Snider Divi- 
sion of General Foods? 
* « «© that Gerber’s new meats for 
babies are now available? They include, 
in both strained and chopped varieties, 
beef, liver and veal. 
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Now ... (in addition to the popular Set I) Canco 
offers home economists Set II—with these helpful 
new features: 


1. 11 new recipes for entrees, vegetable dishes, 
salads, and desserts to be made from canned 
foods with... actual photographs of how each 
recipe should look when completed . . . a valuable 
teaching aid! 

2. Current ingredient costs—estimated as of 
August, 1948! 

3. A complete, balanced menu suggested with each 
recipe! 

And, on the back of each recipe card is its contribu- 

tion to the National School Lunch Patterns, Type A 

and Type B. 

Like Set I—Set II comes to you on handy 4"x6" 
file cards, listing: ingredients in both weight and 
measure, total yield, number and size of individual 
portions. 

Remember every one of the recipes in both Set 
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I and Set II have been tested by home economists 
and chefs! They’ve been popular . . . and enjoyed 
...in a college cafeteria. 

Use the attached coupon and send for your free 
recipe cards today! You can order Set I, Set II, 
or both. 








. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
HOME ECONOMICS SECTION PH-10-48 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


( ) Please send me free—Set I, Canco Lunchroom Recipes 
( ) Please send me free—Set II, Canco Lunchroom Recipes 
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What's Going On in the Home 





ESPITE October’s bright, blue 
weather, there is a hint of fall in 
many parts of the country. For the 
indoor gardening hobbyist this is fair 
warning to prepare for growing plants 
in the house during the winter months. 

Step No. | is to devise an indvor 
gardening center in the kitchen or 
utility room. Assemble there such handy 
tools as a sharp knife, scissors, sprinkling 
can, plant food, insect powder and 
other supplies which will simplify rou- 
tine care of plants. 

The amateur will find sansevieria, 
philodendron, ivies and geraniums can 
be grown with little difficulty. The 
African violet and Iceland begonia may 
require some study. 

Most house plants thrive on a_thor- 
ough watering once a week. Assemble 
all plants at the “gardening center,” 
which may be a large wash tub. Sprinkle 
gently but thoroughly from overhead. 
Set pots on newspaper to dry before 
returning the plants to their accustomed 
places throughout the house. 


Rack for Cleaning Supplies 

Miscellaneous items such as cleaners, 
soap packages, bottled bleaches and 
other cleaning agents now have a 
cleanser rack made especially for them. 
The rack, of polished aluminum, is ten 
and one-half inches long, four inches 
high and five inches deep. It is a pro- 
duct of the Dor-File Manufacturing 
Company, Portland, Oregon. 


Tape Your Designs 

Home decorating is easy with a new, 
inexpensive taped striping that has a 
Vinylite resin adhesive, making it re- 
movable and re-usable. The tape can 
be used instead of painted strips for 
decorating kitchen, bathroom or _nur- 
sery walls. Since it is available in eight 
colors and three widths, Dec-O-Tape 
may be used to add brightness to cab- 
inets, furniture and accessories. It is 
also recommended for mending lamp 
shades, labeling canned goods and 
books. Van Cleef Brothers of Chicago 
manufacture this product. 


Living with Timers 

At least two new household timers 
are off the production line and ready 
for distribution. One, called the Time 
Aid, claims to be the first portable all- 
electric household appliance timer on 
the market. It automatically shuts off 
sun lamps, heating pads, radios and 
other household appliances after any 
pre-selected time. The appliance cord 
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is plugged into the timer and the timer 
cord is plugged into the wall outlet. 
The manufacturer is Paragon Electric 
Company, Two Rivers, Wisconsin. 

A somewhat less versatile timer is be- 
ing manufactured by the National Pres- 
sure Cooker Company, Eau Claire, Wis- 
consin. This device can be set for any 
cooking time from one to sixty minutes. 
A clear bell tone tells when it is time to 
turn off the heat. The company sug- 
gests its use for cooking lecture-demon- 
strators as well as for homemakers. 





Decorative striping for a wide va- 
riety of practical purposes is eas- 
ily accomplished with a new in- 
expensive tape that is removable, 


washable and reusable. It comes 


in strips and figurettes 


Have You Heard? 

* ¢ © that cook books can be kept look- 
ing like new simply by slipping a new 
Plastic Cook Book Protector over the 
pages in use? The protector is of heavy 
gauge non-combustible plastic. Splatter- 
ings can be wiped from it easily with 
a damp cloth. Craig-Henry Co. of 
Stoneham, Mass., are the manufacturers. 
* ¢ ¢ that the animals from “down on 
the farm” can now return to the city 
with Junior to adorn his room? Don’t 
be alarmed at the thought because these 
animals require no care—they are wash- 
able cut-outs, life-size and with true 
animal expressions. A glue-surface back 
makes them easy to apply to the wall. 
Adults will like them for rumpus rooms, 
too. They are available from Mena- 
gerie and Company, 8682 Washington 
Boulevard, Culver City, Cal. 

* ¢ ¢ that now you can buy twin gal- 
vanized steel pails? Two rust-proof pails 


By Lois Cook 


joined to a common handle put wash 
and rinse waters within the same arm’s 
reach. The twin set is ideal for scrub- 
bing, window washing or cleaning the 
automobile, also a time saver on the 
farm. For the names of companies now 
manufacturing these time and labor sav- 
ers write to the Galvanized Ware Manu- 
facturers’ Council, 221 North LaSalle 
St., Chicago 1. 

* ¢ ¢ about the latest ironing board 
helper—Magi Pressing Cloths? They 
are paper-thin and featherlight and 
when wet are fairly transparent, yet 
they are tough enough to stand many 
pressing jobs without tearing. The 
cloths are suitable for use on either 
rayon or woolens, and in addition make 
fine lintless dusting cloths. ‘They are 
packaged two for 25c by The McDer- 
mott Mfgr. Co., 981 W. 19th Street, 
Chicago 8, IIl. 

* ¢ ¢ that there is another “tuneful” 
utensil on the market? Yes, a whistling 
vacuum coffee maker. When the water 
is about to rise into the upper bowl, 
you get “the whistle.” It’s porcelain 
enamel and is said to combine the easy- 
to-clean advantages of glass with the 
durability of metal. The Moore 
Enameling and Mfg. Co., West Lafay- 
ette, Ohio. 

¢ ¢ about the new Pyrex refrigerator 
and oven set? A one and one-half quart 
yellow dish, a one and one-half pint 
blue dish and two one and one-half cup 
red dishes form the set. The dishes, 
complete with covers, are recommended 
for storing leftovers, eggs, vegetables and 
meats. They are ideal to use for bak- 
ing foods—even the covers go into the 
oven. Make pretty flower containers, 
too. 

e ¢ ¢ about the new insect killer twenty- 
eight times more powerful than DDT? 
It is called 2-Way Roach and Insect 
Spray for it not only kills insects on 
contact but it continues to kill for a 
period of two weeks when insects walk 
on the dry, invisible residue from the 
spray that collects on surfaces. This 
insecticide was developed by Nash & 
Kinsella Laboratories, Inc., Kirkwood 
22, Missouri 

e ¢ « that fork and spoon sets in. scis- 
sors-like combinations are now being 
made in ivory, red and yellow plastic? 
Designed particularly for salad mixing 
and serving, the set may also be used 
for lifting eggs or other foods from 
hot water. Sterling Industries. Inc. of 
Los Angeles make this product. 
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Authoritative Teaching Material 


on Klectric Appliances 
Available for Teachers 


Three Reference Manuals Give Data on 
Laundry Equipment, Refrigeration and 
22 Appliances 


The care, use and construction of electric appliances 
for the home are discussed in three Reference Manuals 
offered for the fall teaching season. These teaching 
aids were prepared by the Home Economics Institute 
of Westinghouse, under the supervision of Julia Kiene, 
Director. They contain authentic information useful 
to teachers of Equipment, Homemaking, Food Prepa- 
ration and Laundering. 


22 APPLIANCES COVERED 


One book, revised, up-to-date edition of ** A Reference 
Manual on Electric Home Appliances’’ takes up 22 
different appliances popular in the home. It not only 
gives the care, use and construction of each of these 
different appliances, but also a check list to use when 
buying them. There is also considerable material on 
Basic Electricity, Kitchen and Laundry Planning, and 
suggestions for teaching projects. A pupil's fact folder 
for classroom use gives the highlights of the manual, 


NEW MANUAL OF LAUNDERING 


Just published is a new, comprehensive discussion of 
the chemistry of washing, technique of ironing, care 
and use of laundry equipment and laundry planning. 
Titled ‘* Home Laundering’’ this new 36-page manual 
contains a wealth of useful information for teachers 
of equipment and homemaking courses. This Laundry 
Manual is also supported by a pupil's fact folder. 


REFRIGERATION MANUAL REPRINTED 


The popular Westinghouse reference manual ‘‘A 
Reference Manual on Modern Electric Household 
Refrigeration and Home Freezing’’ has again been re- 
printed. It treats the subject of refrigeration of foods 
from many angles . . . the effect of refrigeration on 
bacteria and vitamins . . . home freezing . . . how to 
load a refrigerator correctly . . . how to care for it, 
how to use it . . . and a great deal more useful infor- 
mation. This manual, too, has a condensed pupil's 
folder for use with it. 


HOW TO OBTAIN COPIES 


Write to the Home Economics Institute, Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., Mansfield, Ohio, to obtain copies of 
these Reference Manuals and pupil’s Fact Folders. One 
copy of each Reference Manual is available without 
charge to teachers. Additional copies are 5c each, 
money to be enclosed with order. The pupil’s Fact 
Folders are furnished free in limited quantities for 
classroom use. 


WEA 
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NOW! Get New Appliances 
Every Year... at no extra cost 


Complete Group of Major Appliances... every- 
thing you need in your laboratory .. . is 
available on one simple contract from one 
source, under the Westinghouse School 
Plan. You get new appliances each year for 
the one special low price of original equip- 
ment. Students have newest equipment 
always. Practical teaching aids are also 
furnished with the appliances. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE DETAILS... See Coupon Section 


heel 


EVERY , HOUSE NEEDS 


Westinghouse 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT SERVICE 
_ WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION - MANSFIELD, OHIO 
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What's Going On in Textiles 





OTTON has come to be accepted as 

a year-around fabric. Mills and 

designers plan their weaves, colors 
and styles for cotton goods to fit all 
seasons of the year. Many stores fea- 
ture cotton departments in winter as 
well as summer. 

A combination of factors has been 
responsible. Among these are the efforts 
of cotton interests to gain larger mar- 
kets for their product, the improve- 
ments in cotton fabrics and styling that 
make the garments more serviceable for 
year-around wear and the inflationary 
cost of clothing. Buyers have stated that 
more women are turning to cotton 
fabric for dresses in preference to more 
expensive types of cloth. While there 
are many high priced cottons on the 
market these are fewer in number than 
other fabrics. ‘The volume of cotton 
goods is leveling off in price. 


An Overrated Term 
The term “80 square” has served as 
a measure of quality in cotton house- 
dresses for years. But recently too much 
faith has been placed in it as a quality 





Photo Courtesy Cotton Textile Institute 


Quilting is high fashion especially if 
done in varying pattern sizes, The rain- 
coat is quilted with a herringbone and 
square combination, the suit skirt is 
quilted from large to small patterns 
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standard. Of the two fabrics widely 
used in housedresses, there is little dif- 
ference between 68 x 72 construction 
and the 80 square, provided both cloths 
are equally well made and finished. In 
many cases it takes a skilled person to 
distinguish between them. 

A 68 x 72 can be a better quality 
than an 80 square if it is better made 
and better handled in the finishing 
process. Pick count alone is not an 
infallible guide to quality. Use fabric 
count as a rule of thumb guide and 
rely on the comparison of the finished 
goods in the feel of hand and appear- 
ance as more reliable factors in a deci- 
sion on the better of two cloths. 


Undercover 

The new look brought stiff ‘tunder- 
stay” fabrics back into use again. 
Crinoline, buckram, tailor’s hair and 
tarlatan are a few of the variety of cot- 
ton stiffeners that help flaring peplums, 
stiffened midriffs and draped hiplines 
to keep their shape. Manufacturers 
have woven a wide selection of these 
cloths in answer to fashion’s demands. 
Crinolines for interlinings are available 
in weights from one ounce to the square 
yard up to heavy weights that border 
on the buckram class. Among the cot- 
ton canvases most suitable for inter- 
facings is a combination of cotton and 
jute. 


Be on Guard 

Not all waffle or pique designs on 
cotton are permanent. If the design is 
woven into the fabric it is of a per- 
manent nature. When it is embossed 
on the surface of a plain cloth it is apt 
to disappear with use. 

The non-permanent design can be 
identified by grasping and stretching a 
portion of the cloth with both hands. 
If the design is woven it will not be 
removed by this action. If it is an em- 
bossed design, it fades out under the 
tension. Never press such a_ fabric 
when wet or the design will be removed. 
Iron this fabric dry on the wrong side 
with a hand iron. 


Cotton Fabric Trends 

Corded textures and dobby _broad- 
cloth are important revivals in the cot- 
ton fabrics now being woven. You'll be 
seeing colored cords in seersuckers and 
voiles, cords to give body to fine cham- 
brays and corded weaves for suitings. 

Cottons with a sheen and rustling 
textures will also be important in the 
scheme of fabrics for "49. Denims, too, 


By Rajean M. Codish 


This month, Miss Codish reviews the 
latest developments in the cotton in- 
dustry. Wool was discussed in the 
September issue. Rayon comes next 


will make news because of the soft 
finishes they are receiving to make them 
more suitable for dresses. 


Colors in Cottons 

Cottons will continue to look on the 
dark side in the seasons ahead. Proven 
smart in use and appearance the deep 
metal shades are booked for a long run. 
All shades of the gray family will be in 
evidence. Green in deep forest and 
hunter will be most conspicuous but 
the yellow and olive greens will look 
newest. Grayed blues wil lead the re- 
turn of the blues ranging from robin’s 
egg right on to the bright navy tones. 


Quilting in Vogue 
Everything’s up to date this fall if 
it’s quilted. Quilted raincoats, jackets, 
boleros and skirts are high style in 
calico, poplin, flannel and corduroy. 
One clever young American designer 
has taken a quilting step worth noting 
by sewing students. It’s a matter of 
stitching a skirt in squares from the hip- 
line up and then using a smaller quilted 
pattern from hipline down. This is 
then combined with an unquilted snug- 
fitting poplin jacket. ‘ Corduroy, too, 
is being quilted this season. It offers 
something new and different from the 
usual square pattern, for it’s done ina 
swirling motif that has a_ rhythmic 
movement. This new treatment gives 
the corduroy a richer texture. 


Oxford Cloth for Dresses 

Oxford, a cotton famous for genera- 
tions in men’s shirtings, made its ap- 
pearance this past summer in dresses 
and sports clothes. In a range of deep, 
dark blues and black this fabric was 
fashioned by top flight designers into 
clothes for town wear. 

It gives promise of being a summer 
perennial for its weave and natural 
absorbent qualities make it particularly 
comfortable and cool for active sports- 
wear. 


Speeded Weaving 
A new weaving machine described as 
“the most significant advance in weav- 
ing art since the application of power 
(Concluded on page 650) 
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Order now— 


for more interesting 


sewing and textile classes 
Celanese’ 
Sample-Fabsic Package 


Eight half-yard samples, fully identified as to technical characteristics 
and practical uses, make up this Sample-Package of Fabrics for both 
apparel and decorative uses. This fabric kit, prepared especially for 
teachers, should: prove effective in dramatizing both sewing and 
textile class sessions. It is available at the nominal charge of $3.00, 
which includes shipping expenses and mailing. (The fabric alone 
would cost more than $7.00 at retail.) Fill in the coupon below 
—and let the Celanese Sample-Fabric Package simplify your class- 


room work through the coming year. 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 180 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


Advertising Department Date _ 
Celanese Corporation of America 

180 Madison Avenue 

New York 16, N. Y. 





Gentlemen: Please send me Celanese’ Sample-Fabric Kit for which I enclose check 


or money order for $3.00 (not stamps or cash). 





Name 


School 








City Zone State 
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Canned Meats Are Good 
(Continued from page 616) 


Meat Pie 
(Serves 3, plain; 4, if extended) 


1 (No. 2) can beef, lamb or Short pastry or baking 


any preferred canned stew powder biscuit dough 


Turn stew into deep pie plate or casserole. Add addi- 
tional seasoning if needed. Cover with short pastry or 
biscuit dough and bake in hot oven—450°F.—15-20 
minutes. 

If desired to extend the meat, cooked vegetables— 
potatoes, carrots, peas, lima beans or onions—may be 
added to the stew before covering with pastry. 


Casserole of Sausages and Lima Beans 
(4 average servings) 


Salt and pepper 

2 tablespoons butter or 
substitute, melted 

2 (8 oz.) cans pork 
sausages 


1 can lima beans 

1 small onion, minced 

2 tablespoons minced parsley 
1% teaspoon dry sage or thyme 


Combine beans with their liquor, onion, parsley, 
seasonings and butter. Turn into casserole, arrange 
sausages on top and bake (uncovered) in moderate oven 
—375°F.—until nicely browned, about half an hour. 
Serve with chili sauce or tomato catsup. 


Canned Tongue Vinaigrette 
(Serves 4 to 6) 


1 canned beef tongue* 2 tablespoons vinegar 

2 tablespoons butter or 1 teaspoon sugar 
substitute 1 tablespoon flour 

1 small onion, minced 24 cup water 

1 tablespoon chopped 2 tablespoons chili sauce 
capers 4 teaspoon salt 


1% teaspoon pepper 


Turn tongue with any liquor in can into upper part 
of double boiler and heat thoroughly. Meanwhile melt 
butter, add onion, capers, vinegar and sugar and cook 
gently for five minutes. Stir in flour and when smoothly 
blended, add water and cook until mixture thickens, 
stirring constantly. Now add chili sauce, seasonings 
and any liquor from the tongue. Place tongue, whole 
or sliced, on serving platter and pour sauce over. 


* Lamb or pork tongues may be substituted if desired. 


Tongue with Cranberries 
(Serves 4 to 6) 


6 whole cloves 
\% lemon thinly sliced 

1 canned beef tongue* 
Parsley and lemon sections 


cup cranberries 

cup brown sugar 

3 tablespoons butter or 
substitute 


—_ 


Combine cranberries, sugar, butter, cloves and lemon 
with one cup of liquor surrounding tongue. (If neces- 
sary add water to make up to one cup.) Cook five min- 
utes and when cranberries begin to pop add tongue 
(whole) and simmer just long enough to thoroughly 
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heat through, about 20 minutes. Pour sauce over and 
around tongue (whole or sliced) on serving dish and 
garnish with parsley and sections of lemon. 


heti d if desired 





* Lamb or pork tongues may be 


Chicken and Asparagus Rialto 
(4-6 servings) 


1 can (12 oz.) boned chicken 

1 (No. 2) can asparagus 

3 tablespoons butter or 
substitute 

4 tablespoons flour 


2 cups milk 

1 teaspoon salt 

4 teaspoon pepper 

1 teaspoon lemon juice 
1 diced canned pimiento 
14 cup grated cheese 


Arrange half the chicken in large shallow baking dish 
and cover with half the well-drained asparagus. Melt 
butter, add flour and when smoothly blended, gradually 
stir in milk and bring to boiling point, stirring con- 
stantly. (Part asparagus liquor may be substituted for 
an equal amount of milk.) Season, add lemon juice 
and pimiento and pour half this sauce over chicken 
and asparagus. Repeat layers, top with cheese and bake 
in moderately hot oven—400°F.—about 15 minutes. 

A variety or even a blend of leftover canned meats 
may be used in the delicious meat mousse recipe given 
below, changing the seasonings according to the meat 
used: a little onion juice or Worcestershire sauce with 
liver loaf or beef; horseradish with tongue; grated 
lemon rind with chicken, etc. Such a mousse would pro- 
vide an ideal cold meat course to follow a thick soup 
or to be followed by a hot dessert. 


Meat Mousse 


(6 average servings) 


4 teaspoon pepper 

Additional seasonings according 
to meat used 

2 cups minced canned meat 


1 envelope gelatin 
4, cup cold water 
1 cup hot stock 
Y% teaspoon salt 


-_ 


Soften gelatin in cold water then dissolve in hot stock. 
(If stock is not available use water and bouillon cube.) 
Season and cool almost to setting point, then beat until 
foamy and fold in minced meat. Turn into previously 
wet mold, chill, unmold and garnish with lettuce, water- 
cress, sliced tomatoes, etc. 


Liver Loaf Italienne 
(4 to 6 servings) 


1 can (10% oz) liver loaf 1 can (4 oz) sliced 
. mushrooms 
14 cup butter or substitute 1 can (No, 2—2% 


cups) tomatoes 
¥% teaspoon salt 
14 cup chopped green pepper 1% teaspoon pepper 


1 large onion minced 


Cut liver loaf into slices and arrange in shallow 
casserole. Melt butter and cook onion, green pepper 
and mushrooms together in it for ten minutes. Add 
tomatoes and seasonings, simmer ten minutes, then 
pour over liver loaf and bake in moderate oven—350- 
375°F.—about 30 minutes. If desired 4 cup of grated 
cheese may be sprinkled over mixture before baking. 

(Concluded on page 632) 
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PROTEIN 


O-way nourishment te 
from Enriched Bread and Flour 
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FRANKFURTER BISCUITS WITH VEGETABLE CREAM SAUCE 
FRANKFURTER BISCUITS 








2 cups sifted enriched flour Ya cup shortening 
3 teaspoons baking powder 1 cup frankfurters, thinly sliced 
1 teaspoon salt %% to Y% cup milk 
Sift together flour, baking powder and salt. Cut or rub in shortening. Add ¢ 
frankfurters. Add milk to make a soft dough. Turn out on lightly floured @ See those flags up there? They tell you 
board. Knead gently 4 minute. Roll out to rectangle, 8 x 12 inches. Cut at a glance the six important contribu- 
into six 4-inch squares. Bake in hot oven (450° F.) 12 to 15 minutes. tions made by modern enriched bread 
VEGETABLE CREAM SAUCE and flour to the all-round balanced diet. 
Inexpensive, too! And a point for “diet- 
Ya cup butter or margarine 2 cups milk ers’’—nutritionists tell us breads are no 
Ya cup enriched flour 1 cup cooked peas more “fattening” than any other food of 
Ya teaspoon salt 1 cup diced carrots equal energy content. 
a pe Fag cr oe omg ian = double boiler. ~ « flour gad -_, stirrin 
until smooth. Gradually add milk, stirring constantly until thickened. Ad W 
as and carrots. Keep over heat until vegetables are hot. Split biscuits. heat Flour Institu te 
Serve sauce over biscuits ‘‘shortcake-fashion.” 
Yield: 6 servings. COSCO HHSEHH HESS ESE SESE EOEHEEEEES 
Copyright 1948 by Wheat Flour Institute 











Ready for you now...NEWLY-REVISED EDITION OF 


FAMILY FOOD-MONEY MANAGEMENT 


Thousands of teachers sent for our useful project kit last year. This 
new edition of Family Food-Money Management contains a Teach- 
ers’ Suggestion Unit with basic source material on good nutrition 
for liberal and limited budgets—plus sample copies of a Student 
Reference Folder with handy food charts and a Student Work Sheet 
with recipes and projects to adapt to your own plan of presentation. 





Send for your free copy...use coupon on page 652 
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Canned Meats Are Good 
(Continued from page 630) 
Baked Corned Beef with Polenta 
(6 average servings) 


1 (12 oz) can corned beef, sliced 


1 can tomato sauce 


Cooked cornmeal mush 
Grated cheese 


Prepare cornmeal mush, turn into mold or bowl and 
chill. Cut in crosswise slices, sprinkle each with cheese 
and reblace in original shape on shallow greased 
casserole or baking dish. Arrange slices of corned beef 
around the mush, pour tomato sauce over all, sprinkle 
with additional grated cheese (optional) and bake in 
moderate oven—375°F.—about 25 minutes. 


Onions Stuffed with Corned Beef Hash 
(6 average servings) 
6 tablespoons chili sauce or 
tomato catsup 


Grated cheese or buttered crumbs, 
optional 


6 large onions 
1 can (1 Ib) corned 
beef hash 


Parboil onions until almost tender, take out centers, 
chop these and add to corned beef hash. Stuff cavities 
with the mixture, place in casserole, pour a tablespoon 
of chili sauce or catsup over each and sprinkle with 
grated cheese or buttered crumbs, if used. Pour Yo cup 
water around, cover and bake in moderate oven—375°F. 
—25-30 minutes, removing cover during last ten minutes 
of baking. 

Hollowed-out tomatoes or green peppers may be used 
in place of the onions. These need not be parboiled but 
will need three-quarters hour baking. 


Baked Spiced Luncheon Meat with 
Pineapple 


(4 average servings) 
1-12 oz. can Spiced Lunch- 2 tablespoons soft bread 
eon Meat crumbs 


1 can crushed pineapple 2 tablespoons brown sugar 


Place meat on shallow baking dish, pour pineapple 
over, sprinkle with the blended buttered crumbs and 
sugar and bake in a moderate oven—350-375°F. until 
meat is sizzling hot and crumbs delicately browned, 
about half an hour. 


Barbecued Spiced Luncheon Meat 


(4 average servings) 


\% cup butter or substitute 2 tablespoons chili sauce 

2 tablespoons minced 2 tablespoons brown sugar 
onion 

14 cup vinegar 1% teaspoon salt 

1 tablespoon mixed 14 teaspoon pepper 


mustard 


1 tablespoon Worcester- 
shire sauce 


1-12 oz. can Spiced Lunch- 


eon Meat 


Melt half the butter and cook the onion in it until 
clear but not ‘browned. Add all remaining ingredients 
except meat and simmer ten minutes. Cut meat into 
slices, dip in flour and saute in remaining butter. 
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Pour sauce around and serve with mashed potato or 
noodles, or dtp each slice of meat in the sauce and serve 
in hot toasted buns. 


Want more suggestions? How about Savory Pin- 
wheels? Just biscuit dough spread with blended chopped 
luncheon meat, seasoned with India relish, onion juice, 
minced parsley and a little salad dressing. Roll up, 
cut into slices and bake in a hot oven 400°F., ten to 
twelve minutes. 

Or Sausage Biscuits? Roll out or pat out biscuit 
dough ¥% inch thick. Cut into squares, brush over with 
butter or margarine and place a canned Vienna sausage 
on each square. Roll up, brush with melted shortening 
and bake ten to twelve minutes in.a moderately hot 
oven, 375-400°F. 

And last but by no means least—Dried Beef and 
Macaroni Casserole. Alternate layers of cooked maca- 
roni, dried beef and cheese sauce, with a sprinkling of 
grated cheese over the top, baked in a moderate oven 
350-375° F. about twenty-five minutes. 

"Bye, now; I’m hungry. 


School Lunch Foods 


(Continued from page 617) 


The fresh vegetables are purchased to relieve local 
market gluts, and then are distributed to nearby areas 
first. These local market surplus situations cannot al- 
ways be predicted, and it may be that some schools will 
not receive any fresh vegetables from this source. Only 
limited amounts of concentrated orange juice, canned 
sliced apples and honey have been purchased for dis- 
tribution under Section 32, so amounts available to an 
individual school may not be as great as would be liked. 

In regard to the white potatoes which will be avail- 
able, the schools may order up to six pounds per month 
per student. These potatoes are purchased by the De- 
partment of Agriculture in supporting the price of po- 
tatoes in the market; and the price support program 
for this year’s crop prohibits sales in commercial chan- 
nels of U. S. No. One Grade, Size B, and U. S. No. 2 
potatoes. Also, if commercial outlets do not absorb all 
potatoes of U. S. No. One Grade, Size A, at the support 
level or above, growers may sell the No. One’s to the 
Government. This means that allotments of potatoes 
to schools may be combinations of those grades. 

Last year, each child taking part in the school lunch 
program received the equivalent of about three to four 
dollars worth of United States Department of Agricul- 
ture distributed commodities. That may not seem like 
a large sum, but these foods were purchased in large 
quantities in orders totaling millions of dollars; and a 
lot more food was received for the dollar than could be 
obtained in local purchases. 

If you would have a successful lunch room, use these 
commodities to the best of your ability. State School 
Lunch Supervisors have publications on usine dried 
eggs, dried fruits, non-fat dry milk and many other dis- 
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And you wil 


Know How” with 


Standard Brands new 
TESTED TECHNIQUE on “Egg Cookery” 


Now, Standard Brands offers the Home 
Economist a TESTED TECHNIQUE 
teaching aid—not to take the place of 
the classroom textbook or the laboratory 
manual but—organized to supplement 
them! 

You'll find this “Egg Cookery” 
TESTED TECHNIQUE to be an in- 
valuable aid when covering ‘“‘protein 
cookery” and “‘leaveners” . . . teaching 
‘“‘menu planning” and ‘budget meals” 
. . . discussing the use of “leftovers” 
and hospitality and ‘‘the art of enter- 
taining” . . . and developing “food 
preparation standards.” 


“Know How” Makes 

Egg Cookery Easy! 
Eggs rank high among the protein 
foods! Fashion in food—like fashion in 
dress—changes with the times. Twenty- 
five years ago ‘‘food for health” became 
our major theme for teaching nutri- 
tion. Mineral and vitamin discoveries 
restyled our entire dietary. Today the 


new look in ‘Modern Menus” comes 
from an increasing focus of attention 
on protein foods. Not skill!! Not magic!! 
Just plain “know how” is necessary to 
achieve the best results when prepar- 
ing eggs. Whether fried . . . poached 
...orina fluffy souflé—this TESTED 
TECHNIQUE on “Egg Cookery” will 


always be a valuable teaching aid. 


Eggs Are Becoming 
More and More Popular! 


Per capita consumption of eggs has 
moved up from a pre-war level of 320 
eggs a year to the present record of 
380. Yes, more and more eggs are 
being eaten—more and more eggs are 
being prepared! And that’s why the 
new TESTED TECHNIQUE on “Egg 
Cookery” is important, because it makes 
egg cookery interesting and successful. 


You Get 4 Big Helpers! 
“Ege Cookery” as prepared by the 
Home Economists at Standard Brands 





TESTED 





TECHNIQUES 





has been divided into four major prep- 
aration techniques: 

1. Simple Egg Cookery — hard and 

soft cooked... poached 

. scrambled. 

2. Eggs as Leaveners—omelets . . . 

soufflés . . . meringues 

. sponge and angel 


cakes. 
3. Eggs as Thickeners—custards... 
puddings . . . sauces. 


4. Eggs as Binders—croquettes ... 
patties .. . loaves. 

All Standard Brands teaching aids, in- 
cluding this new one, consist of a large 
wall chart for classroom use... an 
instructor's outline . . . and a student 
notebook sheet (available in quantities 
for classroom distribution). 


SEE THE ORDER BLANK 
IN THE COUPON SECTION— 


FOR THIS AND OTHER FREE 
TESTED TECHNIQUES! 











Consumer Service Department 


STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED 


Manufacturers and Distributors of 
CHASE & SANBORN COFFEE CHASE & SANBORN INSTANT COFFEE PRODUCT Sgain mi Le pi , Y 
TENDER LEAF BRAND TEA TENDER LEAF BRAND INSTANT TEA PRODUCT TECHNIQUES on “The White Sauce, 
ROYAL CREAM OF TARTAR BAKING POWDER ROYAL PUDDINGS ROYAL TAPIOCA PUDDINGS “Oven Main Dishes,” and “Vegetable 
ROYAL GELATIN DESSERTS FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST BLUE BONNET MARGARINE Cookery.” You'll find every one filled with 
valuable information. Order yours today! 





In addition to this new educational piece 
on “Egg Cookery,” Standard Brands is 
again making available (to you) TESTED 
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(Continued from page 607) flammability of textiles but that it is income is less important than how the 
fabrics in order to attain the best, dra-~ important for the consumer to watch income is spent. 
matic results. The results of this dem- her merchandise buying, ask for infor- Turn to page 644 for "7 
onstration should prove not only the in- mation and read labels. The size of the Sanat v8 bibliography. 


Fact Sheet on Inflammability of Textiles 


LISTING OF FIBERS (According to degree of inflammability — not including fabric construction) 


CELLULOSE 


Cotton: Ignites quickly, holds a steady flame, difficult to extinguish, smolders, should be smothered. 

Linen: Ignites with ease, keeps a steady flame, easier to extinguish than cotton, should be smothered. 

Regenerated Rayon: Accepts flame easily, may flash, difficult to extinguish, should be smothered. (Sometimes 
difficult to distinguish from cotton). 


ANIMAL 


Silk: Accepts flame, sputters and flashes but burns slowly and extinguishes itself. 
Wool: Difficult to ignite, keeps extinguishing itself, least flammable of natural fibers. 
Weighted Silk: Chars only and retains its shape. 


SYNTHETICS 


Rayon Acetate: Flashes, drips and melts, ends cur] up in a gummy mass turning to hard residue. Gummy 
dripping may cause serious skin burn. 
Nylon: Melts very slowly, also drips and may cause skin burn. 
Casein: Ignites slowly, burns with slow steady flame, must be smothered. 


NON-INFLAMMABLE 


Mineral: Asbestos does not burn. 
Glass: Shows black after contact with flame but will wipe or brush off. 

Note: In cotton fabrics, greater speed of burning will be noted if the moisture content is low; lesser speed if 
the moisture content is high. 


INFLAMMABILITY OF FABRICS (ccording to construction and finish) 


Fabrics that are closely woven and compact are less inflammable. 

Fabrics that are loosely woven, sheer, open or porous will ignite more quickly; some flash and flare and become 
voluminous. 

Fabrics that are loosely and highly napped will excite flame easily, flare, and become voluminous beyond control. 

Fabrics that have brushed-up surfaces are dangerous. 

Pyroxylin coated fabrics are dangerously inflammable and flash. 

Some plastic coated fabrics accept flame slowly but flame quickly beyond control within seconds. 

Note: The reason that open, porous fabrics and brushed-up fabrics excite flame is due to the loose construction 
of the fabric and the yarn. The added air supply encountered during the flaming because of these wide 
air spaces adds a tremendous hazard. Smother all fabrics quickly. Do not blow as this again will excite 
flaming. Fabrics that are closely woven do not have open porous air spaces. 


A HOME SOLUTION FOR FLAME PROOFING FABRICS 


734 oz. Borax dissolved in two quarts of lukewarm water. 

61% oz. Boric Acid dissolved in two quarts of lukewarm water. 
See that each solution is completely dissolved. Add one solution to the other and mix thoroughly. If fabric is 
new or sized, add a small amount of soap to the solution before immersing the article. The soap acts as a wetting 
agent. If mixture becomes jelly-like on standing, dissolve over warm water. 
FACTs: 

1—Article must be completely dry. 

2—Solution must not affect appearance or feel of fabric; it should have no caustic effect on skin; it should 

be cheap and easy to use; it should have no effect on color. 

3—Complete immersion is considered best: 

Lightweight—15 Minutes Medium—30 Minutes Heavy—One Hour. 
{—Spraying or sprinkling may be done on articles that cannot be immersed but effect is not as great. 
5—Solution is soluble in water and must be renewed after each laundering. 
6—Excess humidity or moisture content in the air will decrease the length of time for effectiveness. 
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(Continued from page 612) 
ous makes and types of vacuum clean- 
ers may be seen and tried by the stu- 
dents. 


Many vacuum cleaner owners do not 
make maximum use of attachments. 
This may be due to lack of knowledge 
or a convenient storage-carrying kit 
like the Westinghouse hanging shelf 
below. Note use of Filter Queen nozzle 
by homemaker, left 





Make It a Game 


Cass AssIGNMENT: On Monday 
we are going to talk about vac- 
uum cleaners. In fact, we are 
going to start our discussion with 
a quiz. So maybe you had better 
become acquainted with the 
vacuum cleaner in your own 
home, or your neighbor’s, or 
those on sale in a nearby store. 
Here is a partial list of vacuum 
cleaners which you may see in 
the store or in advertisements in 
magazines and newspapers: 


Apex 

Eureka 
Electrolux 
Filter Queen 
General Electric 
Hoover 

Lewyt 
Montgomery Ward 
Premier 

Rexair 

Sears Roebuck 
Singer 
Universal 
Westinghouse 


Let’s see who can collect the 
most information about vacuum 
cleaners between now and Mon- 
day class time. 





(Continued from page 608) 
ket and blanket bindings. 


Care of Blankets 

Fine blankets deserve fine care. Tug- 
ging and jerking of blankets should be 
avoided. Blankets should be tucked in 
snugly at the foot of the bed and come 
up well over the shoulders. The top 
sheet should fold well down over the 
blanket for comfort and for protec- 
tion against soil. In very sooty or dusty 
localities it is wise to put blanket cov- 
ers or a third sheet over the blankets 
to keep off dust and soot. 

Blankets should be washed before 
they are badly soiled. Here are rules 
for washing blankets as given by three 
leading blanket manufacturers: 

1. Wait for a dry day without too 
much wind. Remove dust by shaking 
blankets outdoors. Wash only one 
blanket at a time. Before washing, 
scrub ribbon binding with mild soap- 
suds applied with a soft brush. 

2. Use mild soap flakes and soft luke- 
warm water. Dissolve soap thoroughly 
and whisk up rich suds by running 
washer one minute. “ 

3. Place blanket in machine and run 
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one minute—then stop machine and 
raise entire blanket and place in differ- 
ent position and run washer one more 
minute. 
mend running washer for three min- 
utes.) If blanket is very dirty, repeat, 
using fresh suds. 


(Two manufacturers recom- 


4. Remember that undue friction, 


rubbing or twisting will cause shrink- 
age of any wool fabric. 


5. Release tension in wringer and 


put blanket through in even, length- 
wise folds. 


Rinse briefly three times 


lukewarm water. (Some say rinse 


thoroughly twice in soft water.) Or 
rinse by hand, squeezing out the water 
gently. 


6. Never change the temperature of 


the water—use lukewarm water—never 
hot or cold. Do not wash blankets in 
a warm room and then hang in very 
cold air to dry. 


7. Hang blanket in shade over two 


lines to distribute weight and hasten 
drying. Shake blanket gently and press 
out water that runs to the bottom 
edges. 
over to dry on both sides. Shake from 
time to time to fluff nap. 


Shift blanket and turn blanket 


8. When dry, whisk up the nap gently 


with a clean whisk broom or a wire 
blanket brush. Brush toward the bind- 
ing in one direction only. 

9. Press the binding with a warm 
iron. Never iron the wool surface. 

10. If an automatic washer is used, 
follow the manufacturer’s directions for 
washing blankets. Directions vary ac- 
cording to types of automatic washers. 

If adequate facilities for washing 
blankets are not available, then they 
should be sent to a reputable commer- 
cial laundry. It is even better to have 
blankets dry-cleaned to lessen _likeli- 
hood of shrinkage. 


Storage 

Blankets should be cleaned before 
storing to be sure that no moths or 
moth eggs are present. If blankets do 
not need laundering, they should be 
hung in the air and thoroughly brushed 
and any spots removed. Moth-prevent- 
ive crystals should be placed in the 
folds of the blanket. Then wrap the 
blanket in heavy paper and seal the 
ends of the package with gummed strips. 
Or blankets may be stored in the 
moth-proof, zipper-tight bags designed 
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This is one of many letters received in 
a recent test made among 1500 home 
economists and their students. Home 
economics teachers, city and state super- 
visors of home economics, and supervisors 
of home economics education sent help- 
ful suggestions. 







Sead forthe | 
Cor0eal Jéaching Unit 


The teaching unit includes a 






The teacher’s source book in the Cereal 
Unit contains many suggestions for cur- 





riculum integration between homemaking 
classes and other departments such as 
English, Mathematics, Health Education, 





teacher’s source book, a pic- 
torial wall chart, and 20 
students’ notebook folders. 





Science and Art. Z 


We continue to welcome teacher and 
student comments. Your classroom and 
community experiences will help us to 
improve our material. If you have sug- 
gestions, won’t you please write us? 










USE COUPON IN 
COUPON SERVICE SECTION 
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CEREAL INSTITUTE, ince. 


A research and educational endeavor devoted 
to the betterment of national nutrition. 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
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Three for One 


(Continued from page 600) 
support it through membership. 


Each Plays an Important Role 

This review of the three professional 
organizations for home economics teach- 
ers brings out clearly why each deserves 
support and how each contributes in a 
distinct way to some phase of the pro- 
fessional life of the teacher. Because 
all three serve the same group, the need 
for close coordination of their programs 
was recognized about ten years ago. 


Thus, a Coordinating Council of Home 
Economics was established with official 
representatives from each organization 
serving on it. The purpose of this coun- 
cil is “to provide official means of uni- 
fying the work of the three organiza- 
tions in their teacher education pro- 
grams and of promoting studies that 
are important in the development of 
home economics in the programs of 
elementary and secondary schools.” 

A publication of this Council, en- 
titled National Organizations Serving 
Home Economics Teachers and Ad- 
ministrators, Revised Edition,’ is of in- 












Wouldn’t you like to get rid of 
dusty vacuum bags forever? 
Wouldn’t you like to pour dust 
away as easily as dirty dishwater? 

You can, with Rexair—the 
amazing new home appliance that 
collects dust in water instead of a 
bag. You just pour the water down 
the drain and flush—dust and 
dirt go with it. 

When you clean with Rexair, 
you clean clean. Rexair has no 
porous bag through which dust 
can escape back into the air you 
breathe. Instead, the air passes 
through a churning bath of water 
which wets down the dust and re- 
turns only dust-free -air to the 
room. Wet dust cannot fly, and 
dust cannot escape from Rexair’s 
water basin. 

Rexair does dozens of house- 
hold jobs. Rexair cleans rugs, 
drapes, and upholstery; scrubs, 
rinses, and dries floors; dusts 
furniture; waxes and moth- 
proofs. Rexair improves even the 
air you breathe—takes in dust 
and dirt-laden air and fills the 
room with clean, washed air. 








FREE BOOK 


Learn more about 
Rexair! Send for 
this free, illustrated 
12-page book. 
Shows how Rexair 
does dozens of 
household jobs, 
how it even cleans 
the air you breathe. 
Ask for as many 
copies as you need. 


tits 


REXAIR DIVISION, MARTIN-PARRY CORP. 


ani. 








Box 964, Toledo 1, Ohio Dept. S-10 
Send me copies of your free Roornarp 
**Rexair—The Mod Home 


Hospital Standards'', for my / own use ond nd 
my students. 


NAME. 





ADDRESS. 





CITY. ZONE. STATE. 
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estimable value in defining the pur- 
poses, services and administration of 
each of the three professional associa- 
tions. With cooperative planning 
through such a council, possible dupli- 
cation is avoided and the particular 
service of each organization is strength- 
ened. A careful study of this leaflet 
will reveal common purposes and prac- 
tices as well as the distinct services of 
each association. Perhaps the most sig- 
nificant contribution made by all edu- 
cational organizations comes from their 
well planned legislative programs. Un- 
til public education is more adequately 
supported for all children in the United 
States, teachers continue to have a pro- 
fessional responsibility, which can best 
be met by joining forces with others in 
organized action groups. 


Establishing a Professional 


Budget 


Normally it would be easy to estimate 
the amount of money a home economics 
teacher would need to set aside to cover 
membership dues in her three profes- 
sional organizations as a starting point 
for her total association budget. Right 
now, however, an increase in dues is 
imminent in all of the associations. 
Furthermore the dues vary a great deal 
for individual State groups. It is there- 
fore safer to refer to current issues of 
the official magazines to check on exact 
amounts.* 

There is no question that profes- 
sional organizations in education need 
increased revenue to carry on _ their 
ever-expanding programs. Many teach- 
ers’ salaries have more than doubled in 
the past ten years. Would they be justi- 
fied in dropping some memberships 
that have risen fifty to eighty per cent? 
Certainly not. It is now more than ever 
a matter of asking onself, not, “Can I 
afford to join,” but rather, “Can I 
afford not to join each of the three as- 
sociations that function in such unique 
ways for me, a home economics 
teacher?” 


Copies may be secured from the American Home 
Economics Association, 700 Victor Bldg., Washington 
1, D.C.; American Vocational Association, 1010 Ver- 
mont Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D.C.; or National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.We 
Washington 6, D.C. 


*Or refer to the annual listing of Your Professional 
Organizations in the January issue of Practical Home 
Economics. 


What we obtain 
esteem too lightly; it 
that gives everything 


too cheap, we 
is dearness only 
its value. 


—Thomas Paine 
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Un. For classroom work .. . for extra-curricular affairs, too SANDWICH SPREAD “‘STRETCHERS.”’ For the sand- 

aa - - . here are some luncheon ideas. With club schedules _wiches at a large organization luncheon where the food 

: in full swing and week-end parties being planned I know budget is limited here’s how to stretch the precious 

ate you’re being asked for menu advice often! butter or margarine and make the sandwich fillings 

~ F more flavory. Add Libby’s Chili Sauce, Catchup or Pre- 

best SOUPS—APPETIZING OR HEARTY—zet first considera- pared Mustard to the softened spread. And for zesty 

s in tion. For a light one to provide appetite “come-on meat-filled sandwiches remember that Libby’s Deviled 
heat Libby’s Tomato Juice—adding a Libby’s Bouillon Ham can “take” quite a lot of mayonnaise or salad 
Cube for every cup of juice. Garnish with croutonsor —_ dressing as a “‘stretcher.” That’s because Libby’s is the 
minced parsley. That’s an elegant meal starter because all-ham spread. 
Libby’s Tomato Juice is so rich in sun-ripe tomato flavor. 

For a hearty soup the Cream of Corn pictured here THRIFTY LUNCHEON MEATS—The Hashburgers and 
late is really a gem. Libby’s Asparagus and Libby’s Peas also the Vienna Sausage ideas pictured here are so easy and 
nics make wonderful cream soups. And remember these gar- so timely I hope you’ll try them soon. For quick meat 
ver nish tricks: sliced pickles—Vienna sausage, sliced— sandwiches—Libby’s Veal Loaf sliced and topped with 
pam and sliced olives. Take your pick—Libby packs’em all. crisp cabbage slaw is superb for luncheon. 
pint 
ght 
; 18 CREAM OF CORN SOUP (6 servings). In double boiler 
ns. heat for 30 min.: 4 cups milk, 1 No. 2 can Libby’s 
leal Cream Style Corn, % cup chopped onion, 1% tea- 

3 spoons salt. Remove from heat. Add 1 tablespoon 
re- cornstarch dissolved in 2 tablespoons cold water. Cook 
of 5 min. Add % teaspoon pepper, % teaspoon paprika. 
act Top with sliced stuffed olives. Serve with hot Vienna 
Rolls: Roll Libby’s Vienna Sausages in squares of 
fresh bread that have been brushed with melted but- 
fes- ter. Broil until lightly brown. 
ed 
eir HASHBURGERS DE LUXE 
Chill Libby’s Corned Beef Hash—the kind with all the 
ch- savory beef juices sealed in! Open can at both ends, 
in push out contents and slice. Pan fry slices in hot fat. 
sti- Top buttered, toasted bun halves with lettuce, slices 
: of hot hash, and Libby’s Sweet Pickle relish. Serve 
ips with Libby’s Olives and crisp carrot sticks. 
nt? 
er BRIDGE CLUB FAVORITE. For a ladies’ luncheon you 
| can’t make a better suggestion than this fruit salad 
I plate. It’s Libby’s Pear Halves sliced and alternated 
with bright red apple slices—Libby’s Apricots— 
as- Libby’s Pineapple Chunks—Libby’s Dark, Sweet 
ue Cherries—and a Libby’s Peach Half filled with cream 
cs cheese softened with a little fruit sirup and topped 
with toasted coconut. Fruits should be well chilled and 
drained on absorbent paper. 
= SATURDAY TREAT 
er- In one big bean pot or in individuals, heat Libby’s 
ral Deep Brown Beans in a moderate oven about 30 
Ven minutes. (This Deep Brown kind has a richer flavor, 
a thru ’n’ thru tenderness, because every single bean 
al has been surrounded by heat in Libby’s own special 
on cooking process.) Top with Libby’s tantalizing Vienna 
Sausages the last few minutes of heating, and serve 
with salt sticks and chilled fruit for dessert. 
De sy Bou" f 
~ E Nanny Ns + 
P 
y 
d 
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IN THE 
BATHROOM 


DENTIFRICE 
MOUTHWASH 
GARGLE 


HYPERACID 
INDIGESTION 


SUNBURN 
SCALDS AND BURNS 
INSECT BITES 

IVY POISONING 





FOR 
COOKING 


WAFFLES 

MUFFINS 

CORN BREAD 

SODA BISCUITS 
CHOCOLATE CAKE 
DOUGHNUTS 
COOKIES 

GREEN VEGETABLES 








FOR 
CLEANING 


REFRIGERATORS 
GLASSWARE 


GLASS COFFEE- 
MAKERS 


NURSING BOTTLES 
BREAD BOXES 
MIXING BOWLS 
VEGETABLE BINS 
WASHBOWLS 
BATHTUBS 





IT’S NEEDED FOR SO 
MANY DAILY USES 


For best results when cooking — keep a 
package of Arm & Hammer Brand or 
Cow Brand Baking Soda always in the 
kitchen. It is also an effective cleanser, 
it makes refrigerators and other food 
receptacles safely clean. Pure bicar- 
bonate of soda, it is professionally 
accepted as a dentifrice, and has many 
other helpful hygienic uses—keep an- 
other package in the bathroom. It costs 
little, just a few cents a package. 


ARM & HAMMER BRAND OR 
COW BRAND BAKING SODA 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC., 10 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 
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Teaching for Values 
(Continued from page 598) 


ily situation shows a tendency to do 
this. “The family is very unhappy be- 
cause the father was brought up in a 
narrow environment and has in turn 
brought his children up in the same 
kind. Instead of seeing the wrong that 
was done him and profiting from the 
enlightenment, he hindered the educa- 
tion of his family by following the same 
plan. Perhaps if the parents had been 
better educated they would have been 
wiser. If the mother and all the chil- 
dren hadn’t always given in to the 
father, he wouldn’t have grown to be 
so domineering.” 

The class may be led to go beyond 
this point and see that the eldest son, 
in patterning himself after his father, 
will no doubt in turn establish another 
family which will be equally unhappy 
and for the same reason. 

The story, “Mother Knows Best” in 
Thicker Than Water, is an excellent 
illustration of how a mother deliber- 
ately prevented her daughter from 
growing up emotionally and _ thus 
spoiled her life. Again the students 
should be led to look backward to an 
analysis of the motives for the mother’s 
conduct, and then to consider what 
might have happened if the daughter 
had been more emotionally mature at 
the crucial point in the story. 

The movie, Captains Courageous,‘ 
might be used to show the unhappiness 
brought about to the boy and to the 
group of which he was a part by traits 
of emotional immaturity. The gradual 
development of the boy away from the 
traits of infancy and toward those of 
maturity with the attendant satisfaction 
to himself and to others, will make a 
vivid impression on the class. 

At this point the teacher might at- 
tempt to broaden the area of under- 
standing by having the class list some 
traits which are indicative of immature 
personalities and by discussing the effect 
these traits have on the success of the 
family group. They might describe peo- 
ple they know who have not grown up 
emotionally in certain ways, how they 
behave, and what the effect is on the 
family group. They may discuss some 
ways in,which théy are more grown up 
emotionally now than they were a year 
or two ago. 

When the students indicate by their 
questions that they are making a direct 
application to themselves of what they 
are learning, the teacher might ask if 
they would like to find out how emo- 
tionally mature they are. If the re- 
sponse is an enthusiastic affirmative, 
then the little test, What Is Your Emo- 
tional Age?> may be given. 

It is necessary to explain that the 
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test is mot scientific or accurate, and 
the results must not be taken too seri- 
ously, but it may point out some aspects 
in which we as individuals need to grow 
up. In actual fact the test is invaluable 
as a teaching device because it serves 
to focus the students’ attention on some 
traits of personality in which they need 
to improve and mature. The test is 
made up of a series of questions such 
as, “Am I prone to lose my temper 
quickly and say things better left un- 
said?” “Do I occasionally stage a scene 
when things break badly for me?” 
“When things go wrong am I usually 
of the opinion that others are to 
blame?,” and many other questions 
which seem to cover the whole gamut 
of traits of immaturity. The teacher 
needs to guard a little against too much 
introspection and discouragement on 
the part of the student. Students should 
understand that no one expects them 
to be completely mature at their age, 
and that even happily adjusted adults 
often retain some traits of emotional 
immaturity. 

This article includes only a few sug- 
gestions as to experiences which may 
be provided to stimulate awareness on 
the part of the students of their own 
behavior patterns for the purpose of 
guiding them away from the traits of 
infancy toward behavior patterns char- 
acteristic of weil adjusted adulthood. 
The teacher seeks to guide her students 
in analyzing their own personality traits 
and behavior patterns in the light of 
their goals, and to stimulate them to 
rethink and to reconstruct those value 
concepts which have a direct bearing 
on personality traits in their relation- 
ship to cooperative group activity. 

9 Edna Ferber, ‘Mother Knows Best,”” in Thicker 
Than Water, edited by W. R. Wunsch and Edna 
Albers, New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 
1939, pp. 11-34. 

* Film, Captains Courageous. New York: The Human 
Relations Series of Films in Home Economics 
Educati Cc ission on Human Relations, Pro- 
gressive Education Association. 

5 Questionnaire, What Is Your Emotional Age? 
Scholastic, ‘“‘Watch You P. Q. (Personality Quo- 


tient).”’ Pittsburgh: Scholastic Corporation, 1939, 
Page 25 





No American can afford to be dis- 
interested in any part of his govern- 
ment, whether it is county, city, state 
or nation. —General Eisenhower 
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" Especially compiled 
ng s s e a * 
- Tasty Tempting Recipes Make your job easier with 
this kit on canned food — 
. using 
® Buying 
Canned Foods |e servins 
e? 
a ® Nutritive Values 
J 
iM School Lunches Enough copies for your students AND you! 
1. Information-filled ‘(Canned Foods in 
Modern Meals.”’ 2. ‘‘Canned Food 
All in One Kit: Tables” featuring servings per unit for 
etl ‘ : ; various size cans plus an easy-to-follow 
o Recipe Book brimful of recipes in Nutritive Values Chart. 3. “Tempting 
servings of 25 and 50 for Type A and . ‘ ‘ — 
Wien it nalned inns Recipes Using Canned Foods”’—a 40- 
” - page much-liked food preparation guide. 
2 An excellent supplementary book of For your own use: a copy of “Suggested 
© Quantity Recipes. Classroom Projects.” 
3 A chart showing exact can content Use coupon on page 652. 
© and number of servings per can. 
a rd dat adm HOME ECONOMICS DIVISION 
is our tunchroom 18 entitie oO ws on request, 
: insieiheieee NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 
r 1739 H Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 
) OCTOBER, 194% 641 











Can teachers 
depend on 
home instruction 





about menstruation 7 


One mother thinks the subject too 
“delicate” and another knows little 
or nothing herself about the function 
of menstruation—so where are their 
daughters to get information? From 
other girls? Or from you, their teacher? 

Teachers who accept this respousi- 
bility will find excellent material in the 
free Tampax manual ‘How Times 
Have Changed.”’ Practically a history 
of menstruation from primitive super- 
stitions to the facts as known to mod- 
ern scientists. Text supported by ana- 
tomical drawings, including colored 
charts. Medical papers. Bibliographies. 

Your girls will be interested in the 
Tampax method of menstrual care 
which eliminates belts, pins and ex- 
ternal pads. Easy to use. No chafing. 
No odor. May be worn in tub or 
shower. ... Please check requirements 
on coupon. Note that additional copies 
of booklet for students ‘‘Coming of 
Age’’ will be forwarded on receipt of 


order card. 
qEeACHERS 
ov* Mo, 0 








Accepted for Adver- 
tising by the Journal \ 
of the American 
Medical Association 





ae 4 
* Nation's pu® 
TAMPAX INCORPORATED  PHE-108-Q | 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send the free material checked. ] Tampax 
Manual for teachers“ How Times Have Changed.” 
O Sample box of Tampax containing Regular, 
Junior, Super absorbencies. © Booklet for 
students “Coming of Age” with order card for 
additional free supply. 











How Families Meet 
Higher Prices 


(Continued from page 597) 


Low income families did not have 
enough money to pay for essential 
health care. Agencies reported in- 
creased requests for help in meeting 
medical expenses of families who, 
several months ago, managed to buy 
their minimum needs of food, clothing 
and shelter and still pay the doctor. 

It was noted that mothers were find- 
ing it necessary to take jobs to bolster 
family earnings. Also reported was the 
problem that mothers already at work 
could no longer find it possible to pro- 
vide adequate care and supervision of 
their children while they were away 
from home. 

It was frequently found by social 
workers that families were unable to 
house themselves adequately, not simply 
because of the shortage of housing space 
but because small wage earnings could 
not afford the rents, even when the 
space became available. 

A marked increase was noted in the 
number of families seeking help and 
advice from private agencies because 
they had exhausted their savings, gone 
heavily into debt or over-extended 
themselves in installment buying. High 
living costs drastically cut savings. De- 
posit savings have decreased by 5 per 
cent, withdrawals have increased 6 per 
cent. 

Other difficulties due to the increased 
cost of living observed by social workers 
include: 

1. Families are unable to afford re- 
placements in broken household equip- 
ment which increases family labor and 
hardship; 2. children are leaving high 
school to help support families; 3. 
families are hard-pressed to buy ade- 
quate food and unable to meet special 
diet needs; 4. there is less use of recre- 
ational resources costing money; 5. there 
is more marital friction—husbands don’t 
understand why wives can’t manage 
family funds; 6. there is a general feel- 
ing of hopelessness about lowered 
standards of living; 7. children are kept 
out of school because of lack of proper 
clothing; 8. there is postponement of 
needed medical and dental care; 9. 
families are unable to continue support 
of aged or sick relatives. 

The family service agencies surveyed 
appeared in general agreement that the 
largest proportion of the families hard 
squeezed by the inflationary rise were 
not at this point in the process of 
break-up and failure. As one agency 
put it: ‘For some families, the necessity 
to find ways of stretching their income 
has been a rallying point for the family 
to work together. On the other hand, 


in families where there is already in- 
stability and discord, high living costs 
are frequently providing the ‘last straw’ 
in family breakdown.” 

The family service agencies are en- 
deavoring in scores of different ways to 
help families meet inflation troubles, 
They have encouraged public agencies 
to assume more fully their primary re- 
sponsibility for giving adequate relief; 
have informed clients of situations in 
which they become eligible for public 
assistance; spread information on means 
to budget, conserve and make dollars 
stretch; helped family members find 
better jobs or supplement low incomes; 
found means for children to be cared 
for while mothers work; provided 
money for acute medical needs; ar- 
ranged for placement of children where 
homes break up. 

The effect of higher living costs and 
lowered standards on family life can- 
not be measured in items of the present 
only. It is the carry-over effect that 
undermines the stability of the home 
life of the next generation that must be 
considered. 





Trends of pending for the past 
decade are analyzed in “How Families Use Their 
Incomes”, a U.S. Department of Agriculture pub- 
lication. Charts and tables picture the amounts 
spent for food, clothing, housing, medical care, 
and other needs by families at different levels 
and of different sizes and age groups. For sale 
by Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Price: 
30 cents. 


Turn-About 
(Continued from page 601!) 


team followed with one for the girls; 
then the girls sang again, alternating 
until one side ran out of songs. The 
boy’s team won this contest—a box of 
chocolates. 

Between games an announcement was 
made to the guests that there was a 
“Kissin’ Rock.” It was hidden behind 
one of the doors. Any girl who tricked 
her man into sitting on the rock (which 
was a hassock covered with brown 
paper) got a kiss—a candy one. The 
boys were kept guessing. Instead of 
kissing the boy lured to the kissing 
sock, she popped a molasses sweet into 
his mouth. 

The climax of the evening was a 
grand promenade and vote for the King 
and Queen of Leap Year. Arm in arm 
the boys and girls circled the room sev- 
eral times to the tune of Feudin’ and 
Fightin’. The girls formed two lines 
with the boys passing between them 
voting for their favorite pin-up boy by 
clapping their hands. The boy who 
rated the loudest applause won. The 
girls then passed between the two lines 
of boys and were voted on in the same 
manner. The King was awarded a 
paper crown, the Queen a lasso. 
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Brand-New Information Service for Home Economists 


Each month during the school year you will be given an 
opportunity to submit questions on electric cleaners, carpets 
and rugs, upholstered furniture, and the care of all house 
furnishing fabrics, including moth control. This is a golden 
opportunity for you to obtain authoritative answers to sub- 
ject matter and teaching problems in this field. 

Hoover Home Institute and Hoover Engineering Depart- 
ment collaborate in answering your questions from an edu- 
cational and scientific point of view. A mimeographed 
compilation of your questions and our answers will be sent 
regularly to all home economists requesting this service. 


Hoover Home Institute Question and Answer 
Service is FREE 
Send us your questions today. Use the special coupon 
at right, or write direct to Hoover Home Institute, The 
Hoover Company, North Canton, Ohio. 
See Hoover coupon on page 651 for special teaching aids, 
classroom helps. 


Hoover Home Institute 


THE HOOVER COMPANY North Canton, Ohio 


OCTOBER, 1948 


‘“ . 








Hoover Home Institute 
THE HOOVER COMPANY 
North Canton, Ohio 


( ) I would like to submit the following questions to 
be answered in the new Hoover Home Institute 
Quiz Club Bulletin ---------=--=-~.- 


( ) Also, please place my name on the mailing list to re- 
ceive this question and answer bulletin regularly, 
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four folders on 


FASHION FUNDAMENTALS 


for you and your students 
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TEACHERS ALL OVER THE COUNTRY 
ARE USING THESE UP-TO-THE-MINUTE 
FOLDERS FOR CLASS AND QUIZ USE 


You, too, will be delighted with these 
booklets, filled with fascinating mate- 
rial on fibers and fabrics . . . on quality 
and essentials of proper fit . .. care and 
upkeep of clothes. They cover the latest 
fashion and design news in a clever and 
instructive manner. You'll want all of 
the folders for your classes. 


SEND FOR THESE FREE 
BOOKLETS TODAY! 


Since 1893— 
a mark of fine tailoring 
inside and out 


THE PRINTZ-BIEDERMAN CO. 


Dept. P-7, Printzess Square, Cleveland 3, Ohio 
450 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 


In Canada Printzess Fashions are manufactured 
by Lazare & Novek, Limited, Montreal, Que. 
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(Continued from page 636) 

just for the purpose. Blankets should 

never be pressed down tightly in the 

package—nor should anything be stored 
on top of them lest they lose some of 
their resiliency. Store in a dry, cool 
place. 

Bibliography 

Booklets: 

Buying Bedding, Good Housekeeping 
Institute, New York 19, N. Y. Free to 
Teachers. 

Household Textiles, Better Buyman- 
ship Bulletin, No. 2, Household Fin- 
ance Corporation, 919 North Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago. Five cents. 

How Pearce Blankets are Made, Pearce 
Manufacturing Company, Latrobe Pa. 
or PHE September Listing No. 109. 

Sheets and Blankets, Trade Service Bu- 
reau, Pepperell Manufacturing Co., 
160 State Street, Boston 2. Free. 

The Story of St. Mary’s Blankets, 
St. Mary’s Ohio. Free. 

Your Woolens, Botany Worsted Mills, 
Passaic, N. Y. or PHE September List- 
ing No. 55. 
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(Continued from page 634) 
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Flammability of Wearing Apparel, 
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Evaluation of Fabrics as to Their In- 
flammability, Charles Dorn—Febru- 
ary 1946, p. 73. 

New Flame Resistant Fabric Finish, 
January 1947, p. 104. 

Flammability Bill, March 1947, p. 
102. 

Flammability Bill 
1947, p. 54. 

Plastic Curtains, August 1947, p. 102. 

DuPonts Fire Resistant Coated Fab- 
rics, November 1947, p. 96. 

Safety with Solvents, November 1947, 
p. 79. 

United States Testing Company, 1415 

Park Ave., Hoboken, N. J. 

Bulletin DM:7:2847 (F-59) Special 
Finishes for Service and Protection 
Your Guide to Wise Buying 

U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Farmer’s 

Bulletin No. 1786—5 cents. 

Household Finance Corp., 919 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. Bulletins. 
Fire Marshal, State of California (Joe 

R. Yockers) 995 Market Street, San 

Francisco, Calif. 

Excerpts from Regulations relating to 
Wearing Apparel, Minimum Fire 
Safety Standards 

Laws relating to Flammable Fabrics. 
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FASHION ACADEMY 
THE SCHOOL OF FAMOUS GRADUATES 


FASHION DESIGN, 
STYLING « BUYINGESE 
MERCHANDISING 
Direction of Emil Alvin Hartman 
Foremost Fashion Authority. Resi- 
dent Classes requést Book 22. Home 
Study Courses request Book 22H. 


812 Fifth Ave. (at 62nd St.) New York 21, N. Y. 



















TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION For Results 


AUTHORITY ON FASHION CAREERS 
Internationally Celebrated Graduates 
Intensive FALL and WINTER Courses 


Professional methods fer beginners or advanced students. 
Speai: courses for Teachers. Register 
Drawing, Sketching, 





Day & Eve. Free acement. Send for Cir. 38. 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway (52nd Street), N. Y. 19 





FASHION DIGEST, 808 Seventh Ave., New York 
Sponsoring Young American Designers. 
Sample copy on request, 10c 











1949 
Instruction Manual 
and Catalogue 
The latest Feltcraft projects 
plus many other arts and 
crafts supplies. Price — 25c. 


FUN WITH FELT 32/"OURTH AVE: 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 























@ WHAT itis... 

@ HOW it is used... 

@ WHERE to use it—in the rinse— 
in the washer—in the automatic 


Modern homemakers are finding that all 
the soap, detergents or bleach in the world 
can’t give clothes the whiteness—the whit- 
est whiteness—that comes from a few drops 
of liquid bluing. 

‘Find out why this modern, up-to-date 
method is so economical, so easy on the 
clothes. Find out how liquid bluing should 
be used with the latest type of automatic 
washer. These and many other helpful facts 
are contained in the folder “All About 
Bluing.” 

This bulletin is free to 
teachers and others in the 
Home Economics field along 
with the complete “Home 
Washing Guide,” full of use- 
ful information about wash- 
ing, ironing, starching, blu- 
ing, etc. 

Write for free copies to 


MRS. STEWART’S 
BLUING 


Minneapolis 3, Minn. 
Or Use Coupon on PAGE 652 
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No signifi 


Two-year study with human sub- 
jects results in practically twin 
records of health and growth for 
those fed butter and those fed 
fortified margarine like Nucoa.* 


This research, carried out recently 
by workers in the children’s de- 
partment at the University of IIli- 
nois College of Medicine, holds 
special interest because it is the 
first comprehensive study of its 
kind made with human subjects. 

267 children, divided into two 
approximately equal groups, were 
fed supervised diets in which nu- 
trients were the same, except that 
one group was fed fortified marga- 
rine and the other butter for table 
fat. Trained personnel examined 


NUCOA 


OCTOBER, 1948 


THE MAKERS OF BEST FOODS AND 





the children’s blood and kept regu- 
lar height and weight records. 


THE RECORD: The margarine-fed 
children grew just as well as those 
fed butter. Their health record was 
equally good. No unfavorable ef- 
fects were detectable in their blood. 


THE CONCLUSION: “Growing chil- 
dren experience normal growth 
in height and weight when their 
diets contain only fortified mar- 
garine as table fat, as shown by 
comparison with children fed on 





HELLMANN’S REAL 





cant difference 


similar diets with butter as the 
source of table fat, and by com- 
parison with standard height and 
weight tables.”’* 


THE APPLICATION: As teachers, 
health guardians, and advisers in 
promoting good nutritional habits 
in homes at all income levels, you 
will welcome this new evidence, of 
the food value of margarine. 

You will want to familiarize 
yourself with the use of margarine 
in cooking and on the table in your 
own home. Be sure to try Nucoa 
margarine. The controlled uni- 
formity of Nucoa’s delicious flavor 
and texture, freshness and year- 
round vitamin A value, make 
Nucoa an outstanding example of 
just how good margarine can be. 


*See Journal of the American Medical Association, 


Vol. 136, No. 6, Page 388 


America’s most popular margarine 
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cordially invites you 


to visit the 


Sealtest Booths 
131 and 132 


at the 


Thirty-first 
Annual Meeting 
of the 


American Dietetic 


ececes ese a wenn ursusiedddlddllloulelews Meese“ 


Association 


Boston, Massachusetts 


October 19 to 22, 1948 
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Making Yeast Bread 


(Continued from page 614) 


prefermentation period, was about sixty- 
five minutes. The bread obtained was 
comparable in quality to that made by 
following the conventional method. 

The recipe, steps in the procedure, 
and average time required for each step 
follow: 


Short-Process Bread 


cup milk 

tablespoons sugar 

cakes compressed yeast or 
packages granular yeast 
tablespoons warm water 
tablespoons fat 

cups sifted all-purpose flour 
teaspoon salt 


RONNNNNE 


Scald milk, add to sugar. Mix well. Cool 
until lukewarm. 

Stir in yeast which has been dispersed in 
the warm water. Let stand thirty min- 
utes at room temperature. 

Melt fat. 

Sift flour and salt together. 

Grease bread pans. 

At the end of thirty minutes, add one- 
half the flour to yeast mixture. Beat 
until smooth. 

Add melted fat. Mix well. 

Stir in remainder of the flour. Use 
slightly less or more flour if necessary 
to obtain a dough of right stiffness. 

Turn dough onto a floured board. 
Knead it until gas bubbles appear un- 
der surface (about 5 minutes). 

Shape into loaves. 

Set these in warm place free from drafts 
until dough doubles in bulk. 

Bake at 400°F. for thirty minutes, or 
until loaf sounds hollow when tapped 
on sides. 

Yield: 4 leaves, approximately one- 
fourth pound each. 

Average time for each step in the proc- 

ess. 


Prefermentation period ....30 minutes 
Mixing dough.. 5 minutes 

Kneading ..... 5 minutes 

Shaping ....... 5 minutes 

Pan- 

fermentation ..20 minutes 
ee 30 minutes 65 minutes 


ge Be ee © | eee 95 minutes 


In using this method of making yeast 
bread, the teacher, or if possible a 
group of students, could assemble the 


| mixture for prefermentation for the 


first class in the day. Following that, 
students in one class would prepare this 
mixture for use in each succeeding class. 
The actual time needed within a given 
laboratory period for the major part of 
the process would be approximately 
sixty-five minutes which would allow 
twenty-five minutes for starting the 
class, measuring ingredients, washing 
dishes, and care of the baked bread for 
future judging. 


This method of making bread has 
been tested with various groups of stu. 
dents both in high school and college. 
Results obtained have shown that it 
gives a product of which any one may 
be proud. It is therefore recommended 
as a procedure that might be used with 
satisfaction in schools in which a ninety 
minute laboratory period is devoted to 
foods classes. 








Korniet— 


SERVE THESE New DISHES 


Made with KORNLET — just the 
cream of the kernels, extracted from 
sweet corn by a process that elimi- 
nates the coarse, indigestible hulls. 
Concentrated goodness! 
Try the many new tempting dishes 
—rich, creamy 
soup, griddle cakes, 
tasty puddings, all 
made with... 
KORNLET 
@ 


Write for Booklet of 
Approved Recipes 













THE HASEROT COMPANY 
521 Woodland Ave, Cleveland 15, Ohio 








GEL-COOKERY 


A VITAL NEW CONCEPTION 
OF FOOD-FIXING 


Modern Gel-Cookery brings an 
ever-new variety of attractive main 
dishes, salads and desserts—at a 
saving of food-money and kitchen 
time. 

It’s dressing up leftovers and 
lower-cost foods. It’s ‘‘stretching” 
meats, poultry, eggs, vegetables, 
fruits and other good things. It’s 
better, more nourishing foods at low- 
er cost. 

The key to Gel-Cookery is Knox, the 
real, unflavored Gela- 
tine. For full informa- 
tion and Classroom 
Material, write to Knox 
Gelatine, Dept. U-5, 
Johnstown, N. Y. 


KNOX GELATINE 


ALL PROTEIN 



















NO SUGAR 
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Nutrition Class 
(Continued from page 615) 


niques. By giving students an oppor- 

tunity to delve first-hand into commun- 

ity programs, the role of nutrition in 
the lives of people is clearly revealed. 

Experiences are exchanged in class so 

that each may profit from the activities 

of the others. 

Over a period of years the students 
have participated in many diversified 
activities in various community agencies. 
Among these were: 

1. Assisting the foods editor of a local 
newspaper by making menus and 
writing foods articles. 

2. Assisting the clinic dietitian at the 
University Hospital by taking diet 
histories and instructing patients in 
prenatal clinics. 

8. Assisting in checking trays at the 
hospital. 

4. Observing of food consumption in 
various university food service units 
as a means of studying food choices 
of students. 

5. Writing of leaflets and bulletins in 
cooperation with the local nutrition 
committee. 

6. Planning menus for welfare agencies. 

7. Cooperating in programs of Ameri- 
can Red Cross nutrition service, by 
teaching nutrition classes; checking 
trays in an industrial cafeteria; 
planning low-cost food budgets for 
veterans’ families; teaching nutrition 
to children in playgrounds and 
schools. 

8. Collecting prices and preparing food 
budgets on both low cost and mod- 
erate cost levels for use of various 
local organizations. 

9. Preparing timely exhibits 
demonstrations. 

Since nutrition programs and _ local 
agencies have not always provided an 
opportunity for participation of all 
members of the class, some students 
made observations in typical 
health programs to observe methods of 
integrating nutrition education. These 
observations have included: 

1. The health program in the Uni- 
versity Nursery School and the Uni- 
versity Elementary School. 

2. Operation of industrial cafeterias 
with special attention to the pos- 
sibility of nutritional improvement. 

3. The food problems in institutions 
such as hospitals, homes for the aged 
and for children. 

The broad objectives of the course in 
community nutrition may be stated as: 
1, A demonstration of the wide-spread 

need for improvement in food 

habits and nutrition information. 

2. An understanding of ways in which 
nutrition programs may be con- 
ducted. 


and 
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3. A knowledge of methods of integrat- 
ing nutrition education in health 
and feeding programs. 

4. An awareness of the importance of 
adequate trained supervision in 
planning and execution of nutrition 
programs. 

Emphasis is placed on the develop- 
ment of skill in use of various tech- 
niques of nutrition education, such as: 
1. Methods of taking dietary histories. 
2. Procedures for conducting food con- 

sumption studies. 

3. Preparation and use of low-cost food 





rial to work into your 
regular baby feeding 
lessons. 842” x 11” 
pages punched to fit 
your binder. & 


ALL FREE— your Manual, 
and the necessary number 
of Scudent’s Leaflets! Just 
turn to Page 651 for coupon. 













INFANT NUTRITION ye? 
TEACHER'S MANUAL ¥ — 
Up-to-the-minute “my, eel 7/6 
supplementary mate- f fo el v 


budgets, menus and recipes. 

4. Organization of materials for talks, 
radio programs, food columns and 
leaflets. 

5. Use of various types of illustrative 
material, such as posters, charts, 
films and displays. 

The students are expected to make a 
contribution to the agency with which 
they work; and in return, the agency 
should provide new and valuable ex- 
periences. The agencies suggest prob- 
lems with which they would like help 

(Concluded on next page) 





In preparing your girls to become future homemakers, 
the feeding of such little fellows is most important. 


That’s why Gerber’s would like to help make your - 
teaching easier—by providing the latest facts on approved 
baby feeding. New information on meats—fast becoming 
so prominent in baby’s diet—should be of particular 
interest. There’s still time to get: 


INFANT NUTRITION 

STUDENT’S LEAFLET ° 
Outlined for clarity ” 
and handy for use. 
Ties right in with 
your own Manual. 
Sized and punched 
to fit 8142” x 11” 
binder. 





erber’s 


BABY FOODS 


FREMONT, MICH. OAKLAND, CAL 


3 CEREALS * 20 STRAINED FOODS « 15 JUNIOR FOODS 
3 STRAINED MEATS « 3 JUNIOR MEATS 
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Nutrition Class 


(Continued from page 647) 
and to which it is felt that university 
students can make a contribution. The 
student selects her particular problem 
from these suggestions. 

The students are privileged during 
their regular class meetings to become 
acquainted with community agencies 
other than the one with which they are 
working. Representatives of health and 
welfare organizations are invited to dis- 
cuss the place of nutrition in their pro- 


grams. As the work progresses, each 
student relates events which have taken 
place in her project while they are fresh 
and vivid in her mind. At the close of 
the quarter, oral and written reports are 
made and each’ student evaluates her 
experiences. 

The success of this plan of coopera- 
tion between the university and the 
community is evidenced by the favor- 
able attitude of both the students and 
the agencies. Each is vocal in apprecia- 
tion of the contribution that the other 
has made. 
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motion pictures are ready for your teach- 
ing use now. They may be purchased in 
black-and-white or sparkling full color. 
They may also be rented from the nation’s 
leading film-lending libraries. For a com- 


plete catalog of all the many Coronet sub- 


jects—the most popular educational films 


—or further information on purchase, pre- 


view prior to purchase, or rental, write to: 


(‘oronet FILMS 


CORONET BUILDING + CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


CONSUMER PROTECTION 








Books in Review 


(Continued from page 590) 


will find the basic principles of beauty 
and harmony of value in making her 
own modifications. There are 71 full- 
page illustrations and 154 text illustra. 
tions. 

This book is definitely more suited 
for use in college classes than in the 
secondary school. 


Recipes for Two 
By Mary Lou Glass 
John Wiley & Son, Inc.,N.Y.C. 
Price $3.00 Pp. 387 1947 


Here is another good cook book for 
brides or anyone else who has the prob- 
lem of cooking for two people. The 
author, Mrs. Glass, has a background of 
experience as a dietitian at Louisiana 
Polytechnic Institute and has produced 
a book that is simply and clearly writ- 
ten. In addition to a large number of 
well-planned recipes; it includes a good 
chapter on how to plan meals with 
sample weekly menus for summer and 
winter (showing differences in types of 
foods that should be used); how to plan 
a marketing list for a weekly menu 
with the amounts and kinds of various 
foods to purchase; menus for various 
special occasions such as holiday din- 
ners or entertaining at afternoon tea 
for large or small groups. There is also 
a marketing list for a weekly menu 
sidered necessary in furnishing a kitch- 
en for two people. 

Recipes are printed in a clearly num- 
bered step-by-step preparation manner 
so that even the most inexperienced 
cook, providing she can read, should 
have no difficulty in following them. 
And to complete the process from kitch- 
en to mouth, as it were, instructions are 
given at the end of the book for setting 
the table properly and for serving the 
meal. —J.A.K. 


Worth Knowing About— 

The Agricultural Research Center 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture describes activities in this 
vast organization. Potential visitors 
are advised on how to get there and 
whom to see in each division. Copies 
are available from Agricultural Re- 
search Administration, U. S. D. A, 
Washington, D. C. 

Peanut and Peanut Butter Recipes 
offers an excellent means for adding 
more protein to the diet—inexpensively, 
too. Peanuts are recommended for sal- 
ads, desserts, breads, meat loaves and 
many main dishes. Some easy-to-make 
peanut butter salad dressings are also 
included in this booklet. Write to the 
Office for Food and Feed Conservation, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington D. C., for your copy. 

(Concluded on page 650) 
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School Lunch Foods 
(Continued from page 632) 


tributed commodities. You will find much of value in 
those publications. 

The distribution of commodities by the United States 
Department of Agriculture is a very important part of 
the school lunch program. But the amount of money 
which goes for those foods represents only a small part 
of the entire school lunch program. Last year the par- 
ticipating schools purchased food valued at more than 
128 million dollars, exclusive of the foods received from 
the Department of Agriculture; and all of that food 
represented local purchases from local businessmen. 

Here is a list of the agricultural commodities dis- 
tributed by the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, which you may expect to receive: 


Section 32 Commodities 
White potatoes 

Sweet potatoes 

Dried eggs 

Grapefruit juice 

Dried fruit 

Canned applesauce 
Canned sliced apples 
Concentrated orange juice 


Section 6 Commodities 
American cheddar cheese 
Dry milk 

Canned whole tomatoes 
Canned tomato juice 
Peanut butter 

Canned peas 

Canned carrots 

Canned plums 


These foods are high in food value, and can do a lot 
to improve school lunches. Use them wisely to supple- 
ment your own purchases and to provide well-balanced 
meals. 





Correction, Please 


On page 526 of Practical’s September Listing Service, 
under the heading American Can Company, in the 
second column, is text which should be on page 538 
under the heading, National Canners Association, also 
in the second column. The information about the 
American Can Company’s offerings, listed on page 527 
is printed below. 


The American Can Company 

When you need facts on commercially canned foods—their 
history, use, storage and nutritional values—you can find them 
in the well-illustrated High School Manual on Commercially 
Canned Foods offered on the opposite page. Also available from 
the American Can Company are booklets called Coffee Facts for 
Home Economists and Canned Food Handbook which answers 
many questions homemakers ask about canned food. Ideas for 
preparing attractive, palatable dishes from canned foods are 
found in Savory Tested Recipes from Canned Foods, Kitchen 
Tested Recipes from Canned Foods and Appetizing Recipes From 
Canned Foods. If you do not direct the school lunchroom ac- 
tivities, be sure to call the manager’s attention to the file of 
26 recipes for school lunchroom use. Of particular interest to 
Canadian home economists are four specially prepared educa- 
tional pieces available in either French or English. 


Please clip this information and attach it to page 
526 of your September issue. Then, if you have not 
already asked for the American Can material you will 
need for your work this year, be sure to fill in Coupon 
6 and mail to Practical Home Economics as directed 
on page 522 of the September issue. 
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Use coupon in this issue to order your 
free copy and students’ leaflets. 











America’s largest producer of rayon 
Box 864, G.P.O. New York 1, N. Y. 














“Master Recipe” Cards—1 set—75c 
A New Laboratory Teaching Aid! 
Each in a Card Board Box——$1.00 
Each in a METAL Box—$1.25 























SIXTY MASTER RECIPES 


Here Are Your Laboratory Lesson Plans for All Year! 
The MASTER RECIPE is the latest and best way to teach cooking. 
Make your students GOOD COOKS in ONE year. By using a MASTER 
RECIPE you can teach the making of 500 foods in only SIXTY lessons. 


SIXTY MASTER RECIPES on 4x6 cards, ready to take to the labora- 
tory: no books, no dictation, no delay. 

By teaching a MASTER RECIPE the students: 

MASTER the ingredients, 

MASTER the proportions, 

MASTER the method of mixing, 

MASTER the success of ONE BASIC RECIPE. 
They are then MASTER of the variations and can work with independ- 
ence and comprehensicn. 


Each Student Should Have a Set of 
“Master Recipes” 


These SIXTY cards are only 75ce. The students should use them as a 
foundation for a PERMANENT recipe file. 
THEY ARE scientific, up-to-date, accurate, authentic! 
NO ORDER for less than TEN sets is accepted, 10 for $7.50. 
ORDER as many sets as you need for your class. 


Order From 


Gillum Book Company 
400-408 Woodland, Kansas City, Missouri 
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charm and good taste 
in her latest book 


THE PERSONALITY 
OF A HOUSE 


In THE PERSONALITY OF A 
HOUSE Mrs. Post writes, not only 
as a woman whose good taste is be- 
yond question, but as the daughter 
of a famous architect, thoroughly 
familiar with the methods of build- 
ing, remodelling and redecorating 
both houses and apartments. Her 
book will help you create a home 
of charm, beauty, and good taste 
built around you and the way you 
want to live. 510 pages, 225 illus- 
trations, $5.00 


SEND NO MONEY—tear ovt and mail the 
coupon elsewhere in this issue. Examine 
this book at your leisure. Our 10-day trial 
offer insures you complete protection. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
153 East 24th Street, New York 10 

















The book 
that proves 
housekeeping 
is fun 


by DOROTHY 
LOIS ABEL 


Tr book brings home the fact that 


Makeng 


ying 


osekes} 
ca 9 





housekeeping skillfully done in the 
modern manner is not only crea- 
tive art, worthy of any woman’s best 
interest and energies, but actually fun. 
It is a complete, down-to-earth guide 
to the simplification of housekeeping 
in all its phases—for anyone who has to 
cook a meal, keep a house, or wash a 
dish, It gives a quick, working knowl- 
edge of the whole field of housekeeping, 
plus reference material for constant and 
ever-thereafter use. It sheds new light 
on old problems and provides up-to-date 
methods for cutting corners and costs. 
320 pages. $2.75 


SEND FOR EXAMINATION COPY 
ON APPROVAL 


pti gpecie ato Reaylie db nhl egal 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
1 153 East 24th St., New York 10, N. Y. 


i Please send me MAKING HOUSEKEEPING i 
EASY for 10 days’ free examination on ap- 








i proval. At the end of 10 days, I will remit § 
i 2.75 plus a few cents postage or return the 
book postpaid. i 
Name i 
\ Address ! 
OP ciccestcniininaniamaninel ZONE sccssessee SEAL Cssssorseseree PHE10 f 
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(Continued from page 648) 


Min-A-Kitchen Sets add fun and 
clearness to kitchen planning courses in 
home economics. The miniature refrig- 
erator, stove, cabinets and sink of Ten- 
ite plastic in each set are scale models of 
Youngstown kitchen units. A model 
floor and walls for a kitchen of almost 
any size or shape accompany each set of 
pieces. These can be set up and ar- 
ranged in many ways. The plastic mod- 
els are white with painted black trim. 
Drawers are equipped with hardware 
molded of silver colored Tenite. The 
miniatures are chip-proof and resist care- 
less handling without breakage. Min-A- 
Kitchen sets are twenty-five dollars each. 


The College Budget Calendar tells 
why and how to budget and gives a 
comprehensive plan for budgeting. The 
budget plan was especially prepared 
for the Freshman student but is one 
which will carry through the four years 
of college. This twelve-page booklet 
may be obtained from The Household 
Finance Corporation, 919 North Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago 11. One copy 
sent free upon request. 


© 
On in Textiles 


(Continued from page 628) 


to the traditional loom a half-century or 
more ago” was recently unveiled. The 
new machine produces cloth at two and 
one half times the output of conven- 
tional machines. It is also capable of 
considerably faster operating rates, de- 
pending on the strength of the yarn 
being woven. 

The machine does away completely 
with the bulky wooden shuttle contain- 
ing a bobbin wound with yarn. Instead 
it uses a light-weight steel gripper- 
shuttle which grasps yarn from a huge 
supply cone and carries it through the 
warp at high speed. 


More U.S.A. Cottons 

Increased domestic production and 
less imported “style” goods have helped 
put more American fine cottons into 
use in both better price and volume 
clothing. 

In 1939 American fine goods totaled 
1,096,204,000 yards. In 1947 this had 
risen to 1,316,620,000 yards. The de- 
cline in imported cottons also aided our 
fabrics to invade the garment sanctums 
once reserved for cottons from England, 
Switzerland and France. In 1939 the 
United States imported 111 million 
yards of fine cottons. This dropped to 
about 15 million yards in 1947. 

Great strides in finishing treatments 
have helped, too. Among the most 


notable are those made in wrinkle-re- | 


sistance and in “taffetizing” cottons. 


Delicious-Nutritious 


BLUE MOON 
CHEESE 
SPREADS 





@ Made from a base of pure, rich, 
country cream and patiently aged 
Cheddar and other fine cheeses, these 
homogenized and pasteurized spreads 
ere rich in nourishment value. They 
naturally contain Vitamins A, B), By 
and calcium—and Vitamin D has been 
added. 7 tempting varieties. 


Write Dept. Cc 
Blue Moon Foods, Inc., 
Thorp, Wis., for book- 
let chock-full of new 
and different recipes 













THE MEDICAL BUREAU 


Burneice Larson, Director 
Palmolive Building 
Chicago, Illinois 


WANTED—(a) Dietitian; group clinic and hos- 
pital appointment; university center of Southwest; 
$250, maintenance. (b) Dietitian to take com- 
plete charge of department including purchasing 
of all foods; young women’s college; fashionable 
suburb, Middle West. (c) Nutritionist; teaching 
appointment; state college; S. or D..- re- 
quired. (d) Dietitian; relatively new hospital of 
200 beds; town of 25,000; Pacific Northwest. (e) 
Director of dietetics; university hospital; duties 
include supervising teaching of dietetics to medi- 
cal and nursing students; $3800. (f) Chief die- 
titian to take charge of department in fairly new 
hospital operated under American auspices in 
South America; $3600-$4000, including mainte- 


nance allowance. (g) Executive housekeeper; 
beautiful new hospital located in fashionable 
suburb of Middle Western metropolis. (h) Die- 


titian qualified to handle food service for approxi- 
mately 400 students; coeducational college; Middle 
West. (i) Dietitian; chief; 350-bed hospital; town 
of 125,000 located short distance from several 
large cities; well staffed department; $4200, main- 
tenance. (j) Community nutritionist; duties con- 
sist of providing nutrition advice to agencies, or- 
ganizations, individuals; town of 50,000; East. 
(k) Director of cafeteria; well equipped food 
service department, YWCA; must be qualified to 
assume complete responsibility; college town, East. 
(In requesting information concerning these ap- 
pointments please mention the key letters and the 
month of publication.) 


GENERAL LEATHERCRAFT 
BY RAYMOND CHERRY 


A_ beginner's instructional 
manual. Revised 1946. 
Step-by-step directions 
and designs for making 
35 attractive articles, in- 
cluding key cases, book 





marks, belts, _billfolds, 
handbags, jewelry, and 
many others. Contents 
cover carving, punching, i, em- 
bossing, designing, tooling. 165 illustra- 


tions. Many show step-by-step procedure. 
Only $1.20. Order today. Clip this. 


GENERAL PLASTICS 


By Raymond Cherry. Revised 1948. Step- 
by-step directions given for many projects 
including internal carving. $1.50. Write 
today. 


McKnight & McKnight 


160 W. Market Street 


oe 
Bloomington, Illinois = 


y 
wanna’ 
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1. 


2. 


w 


6. 


~~ 


10. 


10a. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14, 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


Please send me the material checked below: 


American Can Company Page 625 


a.——Coffee Facts for Home Economists. b. Large Quantity 
School Lunch Recipe Cards. ec. Canned Food Handbook. d. 
Appetizing Recipes From Canned Foods. e.——Savory Tested Recipes 
From Canned Foods. f.——Kitchen Tested Recipes From Canned 
Foods. g. High School Manual on Commercially Canned Foods. 
The following are ble for C di distribution only in English 
and French: h,- Eng. Fr. Help Make Canada Strong. i. 
Eng. Fr. High Sehool Manual on ee Canned Foods. 
j. Eng. Fr. Canned Food Handbook. k. ng.—Fr. Tested 
Recipes Using Canada’s Canned Foods. 





















































American Viscose Corporation P 10-48 Page 649 

Please send: a. (TC) “Short Course in Rayon” for teachers. 

b. (SC) Sets for students’ “Short Course” leaflets. 

The Best Foods, Inc. Pages 588-589, 645 
Please send me free FROM SOUP TO NUTS, a new recipe booklet 

on real mayonnaise cookery. Quantity limited to 25 copies. 

Can Manufacturers Institute, Inc, Cover 3 
FREE! New booklet, “Canned Foods in the Economic Spotlight.” 

Available to professional and educational people in reasonable quan- 

tity. Please send copies. 

Celanese Corporation of American Page 629 





Material for Teachers: a. ‘Wall Chart, The Principal Textile Fibers. 
b- Wall Chart, Basic Steps in Spinning Celanese Yarn. Material 
for Classes: e.——copies booklet, Lovely Clothes Deserve Loving 
Care. d.—-—copies booklet, What You Should Know About Spun 
Fabrics. e- copies booklet, What You Should Know About Warp- 
knit Jersey. Recorded Projects. f. Prospectus explaining Celanese’s 
series of recorded fabric and clothing lessons. 


Cereal Institute Page 637 
Please send FREE BREAKFAST TEACHING UNIT with classroom 
materials, containing recipes, menus and suggestions for school and 
community breakfast programs. 


Cereal Institute Page 637 
Please send FREE CEREAL TEACHING UNIT containing nutri- 
tional information, meal planning and recipe suggestions, with 20 
student's folders and 2 wall charts. 


Church & Dwight Page 640 
Please send the following—FREE: a. copies Text Book for Teach- 
ers only. copies Student Folders. e.——copies Recipe Book. 


Corn Products Refining Company PHE-10 Page 583 
Please send——copies of the KARO Canning and Freezing Book (4th 
Edition—revised) with new information on freezing. This fully illus- 
trated book gives tested recipes for preserving fruits, making jams, 
jellies, ete., with syrup made of KARO-and-sugar. 























Coronet Films Page 648 


Please send catalog and information on Coronet Films. 





Fruit Dispatch Company Cover 2 
——Please send your new Teaching Kit about bananas. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company PHE 10 Page 650 


Please send me the book(s) I have checked below for 10 days’ free 
examination on approval. At the end of 10 days, Lb will remit the 
price, plus a few cents postage, or return the book(s) postpaid. 
“Making Housekeeping Easy”, $2.75. 
“The Personality of a House”, $5.00. 





b. 
Gerber Products Company Dept. 6210-8 Page 647 


Please send: a. My copy of the Teacher’s Manual by Edna Mae 
McIntosh, M.S., to assist me in my course on Infant Nutrition. b. 
copies of the simplified Student’s Leaflets designed to supplement 
classroom discussions. 


Gillum Book Company Page 649 
a.—-—"*Master Recipe” Cards, 1 set 75e. b. Each in a metal box, 
$1.25. ec. Each in a cardboard box, $1.00. 


The Hoover Company, Hoover Home Institute Page 643 
Please send: a. House Cleaning and Home Management Manual.” 
b. “Notes on Buying and Using an Electric Cleaner.” ec. copies 
of “Notes on Buying and Using an Electric Cleaner” for distribution 
to students and elub members. 


International Cellucotton Products Co. PHE-108 Page 635 
a Film, The Story of Menstruation, b.——copies Very Personally 
Yours. e.——Chart, Menstrual Physiology. 


S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. Dept. PH-108 Page 585 
ay Teacher’s Handbook. b. Classroom Wall Chart. ec. 
Student Folder. d. “Care of Floors.” e. My school has l6mm. 
sound equipment. I would like to schedule a free showing of your 
sound motion picture “Beauty for Keeps”, on the following date: 
Ist choice, date 2nd choice, date f I would like in- 
























































formation on the special educator’s discount on the Johnson's Wax 

Beautiflor Electric Polisher. 

Knox Gelatine Company Page 646 
Free Gel-Cookery Home Economics Classroom Material. 

Libby, McNeill & Libby PH-64 Page 639 


Please send canned foods teaching unit consisting of 25 twelve 
page study guides, “Today’s Canned Foods” (punched for 84% x 11 
inch t k), d classroom uses, and descriptive labels, 
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National Association of Ice Industries Page 593 


Free in bl iti as A new booklet “How to — 
More for Your Money When You Market.” b. Reprints of Vol. 
No. 1 of Modern Trends in Marketing. “Fresh Fish from Ocean, As 
and Stream.” Reprints of Vol. 1, No. 3 of above series: 
“Handling Fresh Vegetables in the Stores.” d. “Dressed Poultry”’ 
Vol. 1, No. 2, details each step in handling and food-value protection 
of fresh killed broilers. 

















National Biscuit Company Page 587 
Please send “Nourishing Dishes with Nabisco Shredded Wheat.”’ 
A brand-new Nabisco Shredded Wheat recipe booklet featuring over 
50 tested recipes for breakfast, lunch or supper and dinner. 


National Canners Association Page 641 


For Lunchroom Managers: Please send me your Lunchroom Kit for 
——number of lunchrooms (Limit 10). 





National Canners Association Page 641 
For Teachers: Please send me your Teachers Kit for——number of 
students, 


Pages 622-623 


” 


National Dairy Council PHE 1048 


Please send sample copy of ‘“‘Wouldn’t You Like to Know. 


National Dairy Council PHE-1048 Pages 622-623 
——Please send sample copy of “Butter, Production, Manufacture 
and food Value and It’s Cooking." 


Nestle’s Chocolate Test Kitchen Page 621 


Please send me your quarterly bulletin ‘Morsels of Interest.” 


The Printz-Biederman Company __ Dept. P-7 Page 644 
as Fall Fashion Review. b.——4 Lesson Fashion Quiz. ec. 
Leaflet on Clothes Care. 


Procter & Gamble Page 581 
For classroom use, please send me——reprints of the Crisco ad on 
page 581, which features “6 Sure Steps to Perfect Pie Crust.” 


Rexair Division, Martin-Parry Corp. Dept. S-10 Page 638 
Please send me——copies of “Rexair—the Modern Home Appli- 
ance Designed to Hospital Standards.” b. Teachers, graduate home 
economists—write for details of your special Rexair-Use pian. 


Sealtest Consumer Service Page 646 
Please send me a free copy of the new issue of the Sealtest Food 
Adviser containing original and practical recipes and menus. (addi- 
tional copies 3c each). 


Singer Sewing Machine Co., Educational Dept. Page 591 
Please send me, free of charge, one copy of each of the following 
charts for use in my sewing classes: a. Thread, Needle, and Stitch 
Sizes. b. Trims and Finishes. 





























Standard Brands, Inc., Consumer Service Dept. Page 633 
Please send me the new Tested Technique on a. EGG COOKERY. 
I also want these proved favorites, offered again, b.——OVEN 
DISHES; ec. WHITE SAUCE; d. VEGETABLE COOKERY. All 

















are ¢ pl with k sheets, wall chart and an outline 
for teachers. There are students in my classes. (Offer good only 
in U. S. A.) 


Mrs. Stewart’s Bluing Page 644 
Please send me the free “HOME WASHING GUIDE” and the 
teachers’ folder “ALL ABOUT BLUING.” 


Tampax. Incorporated PHES-108-Q Page 642 
a. Tampax manual for teachers “How Times Have Changed.” 
b. Sample Box of Tampax: Regular. Junior, Super absorbencies. 
ee Booklet for students “Coming of Age” with order card for 
additional free supply. 














Westinghouse Electric Corporation Page 627 
Please send me free folder on the Westinghouse 5-Year Appli- 
ance Replacement Plan. 


Wheat Flour Institute Page 631 
Please send me the teaching project “Family Food-Money Man- 
” with le reference charts and work sheets for students. 


Ss RP 














ED 525s SSS PHAGE SEES Si icc eee 


Address 


CRY we ccccceccscceececcccs GOMOs +00... State . 


ee eee ere eee eee ee ee eee ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


eS, dso sks dah ah Re awew Kaan s Soo Obs 


Number of Pupils Taught. . 


Total Money Enclosed .... 


eee eee 


ee er ee 


Practical Home Economics, 468 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 16 
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. fe) ie 
“< ig FRO 
650 ES COLA ARD COOK 
tee IE PROCED 
629 
637 
640 
te coOKIE pATTERN NO. 3 
on (Third of @ series) 
595 
pa Sponge Cake TyPe® Cookie 
r2 
550 Baking Steps: 
- 1. Beat && olks till 3, Add liquids 
hick and lemonr 4, Add sifted ary 
547 coloree- ingredients 
, Add sugat gradually 5, Fold io stiffly 
a peating 5 added beaten e88 whites 
16 
sel Application’ Cc OCOLATE-FILLEP spONGE DROPS 
- 2 egs yolks 1¢. sifted 
3, c. SUBAF cake flout 
85 3 tbs. hot water W, tSP- salt 
1 tbs. lemon juice 2 egs whites 
AG 
39 Drop by reaspoonfuls on cookie sheet lined with 
waxed paper making drops regulat in size- 
SO 
Bake at: 350°F. Time: 18-20 Min. yield: 3 407 
50 filled cookies. 
93 Remove from Ovem, placing waxed paper on wet towel. 
Cool, put together in pairs with filling: 
87 
le’s j-Sweet Chocolate Morsels melted 
41 eat, fy C. sifte 
con i illa. 
23 
Beat $s 
21 
Variations: sprinkle with gf nul 
44 baking Of decorate each wi Chocol 
81 
38 
46 
4 
91 
33 
44 
12 
i4 
27 
31 
0D , 
No 
VEMBER, 1948 
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